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Moving for Profit 


By Walter H. Hull, 
Virginia. 


N his article in the February num- 

ber, “Migratory Beekeeping Does 
Pay,” Mr. Forehand brings up two 
separate questions, one of which in- 
volves the moving for pollen and 
winter stores alone, the other for 
surplus honey. 

The first question, that of moving 
to where bees can get natural pollen 
for breeding up and honey enough 
to live on, it seems to me is merely 
a question of whether it is cheaper 
to move the bees than to provide the 
necessary items of feed. As for pol- 
len, I cannot say from experience. 
I have worked with bees in nearly 
every state from Carolina to Ontario, 
and never happened upon a locality 
where natural pollen was _ lacking. 
But I have read that various kinds of 
flour make a practical substitute. If 
they don’t, won’t somebody who 
knows please tell us? If they do, it 
would seem that the substitute could 
be supplied at a trifling expense com- 
pared with the cost of moving. 

And as for winter food supplies, it 
may be that the food chamber idea is 
not practical as far south as Alabama 
and Florida. My experience extends 
only to the lower part of North Caro- 
lina, where food chambers are prac- 
tical and are used in commercial 
honey production. What it boils down 
to is that a locality in which there is 
no pollen and no dribble of honey 
for bees to live on during the off 
season, must be exceptionally good 
during the honeyflow in order to 
make it profitable to put bees there 
at all. Assuming that the bees would 
need fifty pounds of honey to carry 
them over to the next honeyflow, I 
should think it would be about an 
even toss-up, from a strictly business 
profit-and-loss point of view, whether 
you left that fifty pounds on the hive 
or whether you extracted it and 
moved the bees. Except for one 
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thing: if you left that honey on the 
hives you would be sure it was there 
and that the bees would have enough; 
if you extracted it and moved to new 
pastures with the expectation that 
the bees would get enough to live on, 
you could not be sure that they would 
get enough, for something might hap- 
pen to the honeyflow. That risk must 
also be considered when migrating 
for surplus honey. It is a definite 
hazard. Figured over a period of 
years it will add a rather definite 
percentage to the cost of moving, as 
compared with the returns. 

But we must recognize the fact 
that while beekeeping profits can be 
figured by strictly rule - of - thumb 
methods, actual beekeeping is seldom 
carried on that way. Suppose one has, 
as Mr. Forehand points out, a certain 
number of hives of bees to which he 
is devoting his whole time and which 
constitute his only source of income. 
If he sees a chance to make wages of 
some $35 a week over a period of 
four months which would otherwise 
bring no income, he is likely to de- 
cide to take the job, so to speak, even 
though it result in wear 
and tear on equipment. He figures 
that if he should take a job in a town 
some twenty-five miles from his home 
at $35 a week he wouldn’t think any 
thing of driving back and forth to 
work every day. The wear and tear 
would be considered as part of the 
necessary expense of living, as it is 
in fact for great numbers of working 
men. Most of us have done that sort 
of thing for a good deal less than the 
$35 a week that was Mr. Forehand’s 
return for his labor. 
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In view of his statement that the 
work required only about half of his 
time, he didn’t do badly at all, making 
close to $12 a day for the time work 
ed. Of course, to move that number 
of bees the distances he moved them, 
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and to produce, extract, pack and sell 
some 17,700 lbs. of honey, in sixty 
working days or less, is a job calling 


for qualities that would command 
equally good pay in other lines of 
work, 

On the other hand, Mr. Forehand 


received a net return of $566, accord- 
ing to his figures, for 17,700 lbs. of 
honey, approximately 3.2 cents per 
pound. From this figure must be de 
ducted not only the wear and tear 
incident to moving, but all the other 
expenses involved in producing a 
Estimates by those who have 
studied the question carefully and 
have kept records of actual produc- 
tion, place production cost at about 
3% cents, on the average. According 

Mr. Forehand’s 
migratory venture not only failed to 


crop. 


to these figures, 


pay a profit, but actually cost him 
money. 

Here, again, there are modifying 
factors that must be considered in 


order to get at the truth of the mat- 
ter. In figuring production costs two 
of the biggest items, aside from labor, 
are interest and depreciation on the 
original investment, the depreciation 
being the amount necessary to keep 
the investment up to its original 
value. This cannot be estimated ex- 
actly in any case, but it is usually 
placed at around five per cent, In- 
terest is six per cent, making a total 
of these two items of eleven per cent. 
An outfit such as Mr. Forehand used 
could searcely be valued at less than 


$5000. Eleven per cent of this 
amounts to $550, which must be de- 
ducted from the returns each year, 


if the business is to be conducted on 
sound principles. The point to remem 
ber is that taking into consideration 
the improved condition of the 
after their move, which would offset 
any slight increase in depreciation as 
a result of moving, these extra honey 
crops were secured with no increase 
in overhead expense. Therefore none 
of the overhead is chargeable to these 
leaving practically the whole 
amount of net return to be applied 

n the form of labor income. This ac- 


bees 


crops, 
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counts for the 
wage indicated. 

Of course, if none of the overhead 
is charged against this extra crop it 
must all be charged against the regu- 
lar crop. Mr. Forehand does not tell 
us how much his total crop amounted 
to. If his bees harvested the same 
amount at home as they did on the 
temporary locations and it sold at the 
same price—$874—\there would be no 
deduction for moving expense, but a 
charge of $550 for overhead, leaving 
a net return at the home yard of 
$324. (It is understood, of course, 
that these figures are used merely for 
illustration.) 

If, however, we deduct the whole 
amount of overhead from the crop 
secured on the temporary locations it 
leaves a balance of only $16, but 
leaves the home crop clear profit. No 
doubt that is what Mr. Forehand has 
in mind when he says that these pick- 
up crops go a long way toward pay- 
ing expenses. 

Most accountants would, I think, 
charge a proportionate amount of 
the overhead to each crop. Thus if 
the crops were equal, half of the over- 
head would be charged against the 
pick-up crop, leaving a balance there 
of only $341. Instead of yielding a 
wage return of $35 a week the wage 
would be only $21, which is scarcely 
enough to justify the extra wear and 
tear. 

It appears, then, so far as this par- 
ticular case is concerned—and this 
case appears to be typical for that 
part of the country—that whether 
migratory beekeeping pays or not de- 
pends on whether we look upon it as 
part of the regular beekeeping busi- 
ness or as a sort of “flier,” entirely 
separate from the regular business 
and not subject to its share of the 
overhead expense. 

With home crop honey bringing 
five cents the pick-up crop brings ap- 
proximately 3% cents. 

If the home crop brought seven 
cents how much would the pick-up 
crop bring? 

Why shouldn’t a man take his out- 
fit and go after a pick-up crop when 
he has nothing else to do, without 
charging part of his overhead 
against this crop? 

Why shouldn’t part of the over- 
head be charged against the pick-up 
crop? AB] 


New German Booklet 

“Der Waagstock” (Colony Weight) 
by Dr. P. W. Philipp, is the title of 
a 86-page booklet dealing with colo- 
ny weight and the reasons for vari- 
ation. 

Dr. Philipp follows the weight of 
the colony throughout the entire 
year. The booklet is accompanied by 
a number of graphs and charts. 

The price of the booklet is one 
mark and can be obtained from the 
publisher, Fritz Pfenningstorff, Ber- 
lin W 35, Germany. 
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Abnormal Bees 
Needed in the 
Study of Genetics 


The Southern States Bee Culture 
Field Laboratory, of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, operated in cooperation 
with the University of Louisiana and 
the Louisiana Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and with other experi- 
ment stations in the South, has under- 
taken studies on the inheritance of 
the honeybee. This work, under the 
supervision of Dr. Warren Whitcomb, 
Jr., will be handled by Dr. Otto 
Mackensen, who is well qualified to 
conduct such studies, having been 
trained in the famous genetic labora- 
tories of the University of Texas. 

To carry on this work to the best 
advantage a large number of strains 
of bees having physical abnormalities 
is highly desirable. Many abnormal- 
ities, as beekeepers have observed, 





occur in nature, such as the abnormal! 
drone eye colors, one-eyed bees, etc. 
Abnormalities can also be produced 
artificially by means of X-rays, but 
to depend on artificial abnormalities 
would be a tedious and expensive 
process, It is desired therefore to ob- 
tain queens heading colonies in whict 
abnormal workers or drones of any 
type appear. Beekeepers can facili 
tate these studies greatly by sendin; 
information as to the ownership, loca 
tion, and history of such colonies, 01 
better still, by sending the queen 
themselves along with this informa 
tion to the U. S. Southern States Be 
Culture Field Laboratory, Universit 
Station, Baton Rouge, La. 
ABJ— 


Heat the Hive Tool 


Everyone knows how much easie 
it is to cut wax with a hot knife tha: 
if the knife is cold. A hive tool heated 
in the smoker will serve the sam: 
purpose in an emergency. Not a ba: 
idea, either, to heat the hive too 
once in a while to sterilize it. 


BJ 








AM giving 
based on twenty years’ experience 


herein my _ opinion, 
both as a receiver and shipper of 
packages of bees and queens. There- 
fore while I will deal only with pack- 
ages and queens, the following sug- 
gestions will be useful in handling 
full colonies. Most all supersedures 
are caused by abnormal conditions. 
Some causes of abnormal conditions 
are: Improper handling, lack of pol- 
len and nectar, the weather, etc. 
When a package of bees is re- 
ceived, the bees should be fed all the 
warm sugar syrup they will take 
(syrup to be made with 50% each 
white sugar and warm water). After 
they are fed they should be installed 
in the hive; at least two ten-pound 
pails of the above mentioned syrup 
with four small holes in the lids, same 





Causes of 
Supersedure 


By T. W. Burleson, 


Texas. 


size as in feed cans in cages, should 
be placed above them and all covered 
up with some packing that will keep 
them warm. The next most important 
thing is to leave them alone for about 
two weeks; then if the weather is 
nice, one may take out the cage and 
refill the feed cans. The feed cans 
should be kept on the bees continu- 
ously until there is a surplus coming 
from the field. 

The above method of feeding is 
much better than giving frames of 
honey. However if you have som 
frames from healthy bees, with bot! 
pollen and honey to give in addition 
to the above feeder, this will bh 
almost ideal. With the above prepara 
tion the weather will not interfer« 
with their activities, for with the slow 
feeder and pollen the bees are al! 
busy and the queen will soon be lay 
ing at full capacity, and they are al! 
just one happy family. 

Now if you have followed the above 
suggestions, you will overcome th: 
abnormal conditions and your super 
sedure will be a thing of the past, 
and you will be singing the praise of 
the shipper for sending you such good 
bees and queens. 
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DR. BODOG F. 


BECK 


HEN in 1935 the D. Appleton- 

Century Company published a 
0k, “Bee Venom Therapy” by Dr. 
Bodog F. Beck, the beekeepers were 
enthusiastic because a physician had 
ecognized the bees in a field which 
ad received so far but little scientific 
attention. 

For centuries beemen have noticed 
cases where certain forms of rheu- 
matic disorder were apparently re- 
ieved as the result of stings. They 
were unable to explain the relation- 
hip but were generally convinced 
that the rheumatic patient was often 
benefited. Until the matter was in- 
vestigated by Dr. Beck there was 
little background of scientific investi- 
gation to support the claims of bee- 
men and it remained in the class with 
numerous other commonly accepted 
deas which may or may not have 
something of merit. 

Dr. Beck is a physician and sur- 
geon of wide experience and obser 
ition. With a knowledge of seven 
inguages, observation that 
m travel in many countries and 
e experience of a lifetime of prac- 
e of medicine and surgery, he is 
it likely to be misled by the super- 
tious notions of country-quacks. 
The Doctor became interested after 

had failed to bring relief to rheu- 
itic patients by the usual remedies 
ognized by his profession. Patients 
ime to him in agony, with swollen 
ibs and twisted hands. Their joints 
ere stiff, the pain was excruciating. 
me were unable to move about and 
ere entirely dependent upon others. 
‘hen he was unable to help them, or 
find any other physician who could 


comes 
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Dr. Beck’s Work 
With Bee Stings 


By Frank C. Pellett, 


Iowa. 


Notes about the book, ‘Bee Venom 


Therapy,”’ and the man who wrote it. 


avo so he ets } a t nvestigat 
the Claims re reekesr el tnat 
stings would cure rheumatism. 


First he had to learn the nature of 
the effect of stins and in order to 


find out, he subjected guinea pigs 


and rabbits to stings on a wholesale 
scale. Some were given stings until 


they died and then the little animals 
ee what happened. 
After a very thorough study of the 


were dissected t 


effect of stings inimals he wa 
ready to extend his inquiry to the 
effect of venom on |} patients 


The book, ‘Bes Venom Therapy,” 


s the result of te of intensiv« 
study. Doctor Beck gave up a large 
Surgical practice to devote himself 
entirely to finding help for his rheu 


matic and arthritic patients. He had 


eventy to eighty patients daily at hi 
Ciinic and Wa thus abie to opserve 
every possible nanifestation of the 
venom. 

When the OOK appe ired the Doc 


tor said, “I fully expe 


+ 


a skeptical 


and distrustful attitude on the part 
of the professior ‘the acid test of 
distrust’ because I confess that my 
own mind was not any different be 
fore 1 became ivineed of the rea 


merit and extraoi iimary eticacy ol 
this curative substance.” 


While the protession may have 


een suspicious to begin with, and to 
O¢ extent ‘ er vet, the if 
which has followed the Doctor's ef 
forts has been convincing. Phy lar 


now send him patients for treatment 
when they fail and some of the larg: 
hospitals have adopted the bee sting 
treatment for arthritis. Dr. Beck 
counts now among the profession 
many cured arthritics. A well known 
surgeon of Buffalo, N. Y., who wa 

bed-ridden with inflammatory rhe 

matism from February to August, 
1936, limped to his office last fall, ac 
companied by a nurse, and after two 
weeks intensive treatment went home 
cured, resumed his practice and he is 
again playing golf without any 
trouble. 


It k many years to learn what 
lid ( expected ind to develop 
rope method of application of 
ngs to fit the many types of case 
hich came to his office for attention. 


All this is brought out in the book. 

The Doctor’s investigations took 
him to many countries and led him 
oO inquire into the history of the 
past. He found that the belief that 
tings were helpful fo1 
came down from very 


rheumatism 
ancient time 
An age-old tradition, he found it ac 


cepted in nearly every land-—Ge1 


ny France Italy, Austria, the 
Balkan States, America, and else 
where. In southern Tyrol he report 
everal popular places to which rheu- 
natics from far countries travel for 


relief by this mean 

In the chapter entitled, “Medical 
History of the Bee and Its Venom,” 
brought together som« 
nost interesting from. the 
t. He found that bees, bee venom, 


record 


honey and wax have been used a 
emedla agents inc® remotest an 
lr} ffect 1 sti re treated at 
ength and it is shown that to pei 
n wno are sensitive, a sting may 
be a serious matter. It is pointed out 


that one person n eceive fifty to 


eventy stings without injury while 
nother may find great danger in a 
ngle on 

| Beck has found that arthritic 
n general, are not ensitive to bee 
enom and therefore they tolerate it 


oO We They feel even k pain than 
i normal persor Another important 
ict is to apply the stings as much 
le on an empty stomach. To 
niste1 tings after a heavy meal 
na\ ne disastrou The doctor re 
ceived from beekeeper many report 
f seri collapse after a heavy 
nea m even ons ting A ber 
een wrote him that he ha been 
ca mally stung by fifty to eventy 
é es without ill effects and one 
\ Vne! he visited h hee vard 
(Phe e turn to pave 245) 











By A. D. Hiett, 


Virginia. 


‘g all started in Georgia when Ned 
Prevost and I ran down John W. 
Cash in his Bogart village February 
twelfth. “There is to be a meeting in 
Waycross tomorrow,” said he. Then 
said Ned, “There’s where we’ll find 
Mrs. Jensen.” “But,” said G. G. 
Puett, when we arrived at Hahira, 
“There must be a mistake for I have 
no invitation to a Waycross meet- 
ing.”’ “Neither have we,” replied Ned, 
“but let’s go, beekeepers are usually 
welcome at meetings of their own 
clan.”” So we found A. V. Dowling, 
secretary Southern States Beekeep- 
ing Conference and newly appointed 
inspector for Georgia, at his home in 
Valdosta. Mr. Dowling confirmed the 
report from Bogart and joined us im- 
mediately. 

In a short time our party of four 
arrived in Waycross. We _ drove 
straight to Brother Wilder’s and were 
admitted just in time to hear a dis- 
cussion on honey advertising, during 
which beekeepers were groping for 
effective suggestions. A _ collection 
was proposed to advertise honey by 
radio from Atlanta. At least four of 
us were nervously squirming in our 
seats. Could it be possible they had 
never learned of the American Hon- 
ey Institute? Were they unaware of 
the actual shortage of surplus honey 
for which the Institute deserves full 
credit? Finally Ned broke the tension 
and flaming stories of the American 
Honey Institute followed, sinking 
deep into the hearts of those beloved 
southern Georgia folk. Right then 
Puett suggested the collection previ- 
ously proposed be given to American 
Honey Institute and started the ball 
rolling with a greenback. Down in 
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pockets went hands all around the 
room and soon twenty-one dollars 
were in the hands of Mr. Ed. Brad- 
ley, of Hazelhurst. This, we learned, 
was the first group contribution ever 
made by Georgia beekeepers to the 
Institute; but it would not be the 
last they promised. 

On this count our hurried visit to 
Waycross was pleasing, on another it 
was disappointing. Where was Mrs. 
Jensen? 

We knew she was giving honey 
demonstrations at the Florida State 
Fair in Tampa and Ned had written 
her to meet us in Valdosta, from 
which point she would accompany us 
to South Carolina for a series of 
meetings. Now we knew she had not 
received Ned’s letter. Returning to 
Valdosta we began working long dis- 
tance operators. Her hotel in Tampa 
reported she had checked out early 
in the week. Robert E. Foster was 
not home in Gainesville. His phone 
did not answer all evening. Complica- 
tions were arising rapidly but we 
were confident Mrs. Jensen was with 
Mr. and Mrs. Foster somewhere in 
Florida. Bob Foster was taking ad- 
vantage of an opportunity to give his 
beekeepers a real treat and create 
more enthusiasm for the Institute. 


Ned Prevost and H. F 
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The Institute Invades the South 


Mr. Puett insisted we go to his 
home where he could help keep vigil 
Mrs. Jensen must be located that 
night else she would be on her way 
to a point in South Carolina that 
would upset the newly arranged 
schedule. Mrs. Puett, a real sport and 
a true southern hostess, served eat 
and hot drinks while we talked bee 
Finally a clever operator located Mr. 
Foster near us in Georgia. A hurried 
conversation confirmed our previous 
conclusions and informed us the lost 
lady might be located in Jacksonville 
Midnight had passed with the ice only 
cracked. Another hour and a per- 
sistent operator called bringing the 
distant voice of the noted lady to ow 
party. She would meet us in Savannah 
that day. 

After visiting The Puett Company 
plant, a credit to good beekeeping in 
any state, we motored to Jesup for a 
short visit with H. F. York. Thi: 
typical southern gentleman owns and 
operates one of the most up-to-dat« 
package bee and queen-rearing out 
fits in the South. Georgia is truly 
fortunate to have these two outstand 
ing gentlemen, among _ southern 
breeders, with reputations for hon 
esty and fair dealings extending inté 
Canada. 


office at Jessup, Georgia. 















































































Left to right, C. L. Sams, E. S. Pre- 
ost, Miss Ellen Brewer, Mrs. M. F. 
lensen, F. B. Meacham, at State College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, February 17. 


At the DeSoto in Savannah we 
found Mrs. Jensen calmly waiting 
with the patience that endows her 
work to the hearts of beekeepers. 
Late that evening in Walterboro, S. 
C., who should we meet but a lovely 
schoolday friend of Jere Frazer, 
Miss Myra Reagan, State Home 
Demonstration Agent for South Caro- 
lina. Now isn’t Mrs. Frazer glad 
Jere left Lynchburg years ago. Here 
also we found Mr. H. J. Cary, man- 
ager of the Root branch in Norfolk, 
who joined our party. County Agent 
L. W. Alford, a beekeeping enthusi- 
ast, and a Walterboro Lion, made a 
hit with his fellow clubmen when he 
introduced Mrs. Jensen as_ guest 
speaker at their Monday luncheon. 
The way in which those Lions took 
to honey that day was appalling. Yes, 
they really learned to eat honey with- 
out licking their chops. 

Monday afternoon beekeepers and 
wives from the country and other 
ladies from the city, accompanied by 
Home Agent Miss Isabel Patterson, 
gathered at the Court House to hear 
the wonderful story of honey so 
pleasantly told. It was here too the 
Institute discovered a new kind of 
honey. Yes Sir; “Squeezed”? honey 
made its debut at Walterboro, S. C., 
February 15, 1937. 

Tuesday morning at Saluda we 
found County Agent Claude Rothell 
in brand new quarters awaiting our 
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arrival. In a few minutes the assem- 
bly room was packed, Beekeepers, 
housewives, teachers and high school 
students turned out to learn more 
about bees and especially to see and 
hear the Honey Specialist of Ameri- 
can Honey Institute, whose coming 
had been so cleverly advertised, 
through college press releases, by 
newspapers throughout the state; 
thanks to Ned Prevost and Director 
Watkins of Clemson College. 

Tuesday afternoon the Newberry 
Beekeepers’ Association under the 
direction of County Agent P. B. 
Ezell, met at the Court House, with 
ladies from the community, to hear 
the Honey Lady from Madison. Spell- 
bound became the audience as they 
learned of the varied uses of honey 
and tasted of honey syrups and 
marmalade. Home Agent, Miss Ethel 
Counts, displayed much interest and 
asked for samples of the syrups to 
use in gauging her own applications 
of the distributed tested recipes. 
Here again we found Miss Myra Rea- 
gan who had driven her car two hun- 
dred miles that day that she might 
not miss the honey lecture and 
demonstration by the Institute lady 
who impressed her so much on first 
acquaintance. 

Wednesday morning at ten found 
us at the State College in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, where we met our 
good friends, Mr. Sams, Prof. Meach 


Birthplace of Ned Prevost. Can be found anywhere in South Carolina (Excuse us, Ned) 



























































am and many of the state’s best bee- 
keepers. Calling his organization to 
gether President Scott, after com- 
pleting routine business, called Ned 
Prevost to the floor. Ned, taking ad 
vantage of an opportunity to talk 
(during absence of Mrs. Jensen), 
opened his campaign on behalf of 
the Southern States Conference, of 
which he is president, for North 
Carolina attendance at the Inte 

national Conference scheduled fo: 

last of October in Washington, D. C. 
Before adjourning for lunch associa 

tion committees met and later J. 
Richard Carr, of Plymouth, was 
elected new president and F. B. 
Meacham, State College, Secretary. 

For the afternoon session beekeep- 
ers, their wives and families, college 
professors and students turned out to 
meet and hear the biggest little lady 
in American beekeeping. The follow 
ing day Mrs. Jensen, with the friend 
ly cooperation of Miss Ellen Brewer, 
State Home Demonstration Agent, 
gave a complete honey cooking 
demonstration before the largest mix- 
ed audience that ever attended a 
meeting sponsored by the North Caro- 
lina Beekeepers Association, The suc- 
cess of this honey demonstration re- 
verberated to distant cities of the 
state, for a week later in Greensboro, 
we heard beekeepers praising this, 
their first taste of the wonderful 
work that is being done by the Amer- 
ican Honey Institute. 

From Raleigh Mrs. Malitta F. Jen 
sen continued to northern engage 
ment points and Ned, Cary and my- 
self returned to South Carolina for 
meetings at Anderson, Union and 
Spartanburg. Ned found it necessary 
to promise these disappointed group: 
of beekeepers to bring Mrs. Jensen 
back to South Carolina this summe) 
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Quiet is the wisdom of the simple; 
love, a bee that stings and places 
honey in the wound. 
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Honey house with a slide from the 


the truck. 


By E. L. Sechrist, 
Tahiti. 


Editorial. 


This second series of the Sechrist 
fundamental beekeeping articles, be- 
gan in February with a discussion of 
yard equipment, labor and _ invest- 
ment; in March, honey house and 
workship; and now, honey house 
equipment. This material will run 
through a full year or more and is to 
be followed by a third series of final 
considerations. 


A lift truck which handles stacks of six 
upers at a time, and places them on two-by- 
fours, set on edge. 


second floor down which super 


Honey House Equipment 


Hauling Boards. 


UPERS of honey are commonly 

hauled from the apiary on “haul- 
ing boards” which are placed on the 
floor of the truck. 


These boards are the size of the 
hive body, % inch thick, cleated all 
around on the top with half inch 


cleats similar to the cleats on a bot- 
tom board, and with two heavier 
strips on the bottom, so the nose of 
a warehouse or other truck can be 
run under the piles. This is a good 
practice. 

Then the whole pile of supers may 
be taken into the honey house at one 
load, if the floor of the storage room 
is at the same level as the floor of 
the truck, or a lift hoist may be used 
to convey the pile of supers where 
wanted, 

They are also used in the honey 
house as well as in the trucks, where- 
ever piles of filled, or wet empty 
supers are being stacked up. 

Hauling boards are a great aid in 
keeping truck and honey house floors 
clean as they catch nearly all the 
honey which drips from the supers. 
They should be washed free from 
honey every time they are brought 
into the honey house. The frequent 
use of broom and running water is 
necessary in an extracting room. 

Some of these hauling boards have 
the top covered with galvanized iron, 
and galvanized iron trays with the 
edges turned up about an inch, may 
be used in the honey house in the 
same way as hauling boards but are 
not good for handling with trucks. 





Honey 
Gettin 


SECTION Il 
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easily reach the ground or 


Hoists, Lift Trucks, Wheeled 
Trucks or Dollies, and 
Elevators. 


A small hoist with trolley running 
on an overhead track is useful fon 
lifting stacks of supers off incoming 
trucks and conveying them to an ex 
tracting platform or anywhere els« 
they are wanted in the honey house, 
hooks being employed to catch under 
the hauling board at the bottom of 
the stack of supers. 

Whether supers have been lifted 
off the trucks in stacks or one by one, 
it is good practice to have in the 
honey house either a lift truck, or 
dollies on which stacks of supers 
may be moved easily from place to 
place. Good floors are necessary. 


These wheeled dollies or other 
platforms, usually accommodate two 
to four stacks of supers piled five 
high and should have a wood rim 7, 
inch high. Within this rim should be 
a galvanized iron tray to catch drip- 
ping honey. As with hauling boards, 
there should be sufficient platform 
space to accommodate all the honey 
brought in during the day. All filled 
supers and all empty wet supers 
should be kept continually on hauling 
boards, galvanized trays, or platforms 
to avoid spilling honey on the floors. 
Floors must be kept clean. 

If lift trucks are used, the piles of 
supers are often stored on 2x4’s or 
2x6’s placed on edge and fastened 
together with strips of galvanized 
iron to keep them on edge and just 
far enough apart for lift trucks to 
be run between. The stacks of supers 
on their hauling boards can then be 
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dropped easily on the spaced timbers, 
to be removed in the same way when 
wanted. 

One method of handling appears 
to have little advantage over another, 
lift trucks being more expensive than 
the ordinary warehouse truck, but 
not requiring the numerous wheeled 
dollies on which to stack supers. 

Care should always be taken to 
make the platforms and hauling boards 
strong enough to stand up under 
rough usage with heavy stacks of 
filled supers. 

In a two-story building, an inex- 
pensive but commodious elevator is 
helpful, but the use made of an ele- 
ator will seldom justify an expensive 
nstallation. 


Storage and Hot Room for 
Filled Combs. 


Many honey houses have 2 storage 
room where all incoming supers are 
stored until they are wanted in the 
extracting room. This is a decided 
convenience and appears to be an 
economic advantage. Any stray Ddees 
leave the combs here and are not 
taken into the extracting room, into 
which the storage room should open 
with wide doors. This room may be 
quite small, making it easier to heat 
when necessary, but should be large 
enough to accommodate all the supers 
which will be brought in during two 
days. 

When supers are brought into this 
storage room, they are stacked loose- 
ly, crosswise if necessary, permitting 
any remaining bees to leave quickly 
and, the heat to circulate readily if 
the room is to be warmed. Bees may 
be permitted to escape from this 
room through bee escapes. If bees 
are brought in from outapiaries it is 
perhaps better to place a hive body 
with a brood comb in it, or with a 
queen in a cage, at the point where 
the bees would leave the room. This 
is necessary if any American foul- 
brood is present in the apiaries. “he 
bees will then accumulate in this hive 
body and may be removed occasional- 
ly to form nuclei. 

The steam boiler for the plant may 
be located in this room, or adjoining 
or under it, and additional heat may 
be provided by a small stove in the 
room or by a heater below with a 
register in the floor, or by steam coils 
n the room. An electric fan will aid 
n circulating air, otherwise the combs 
it the top of the room may become 
too hot before those at the bottom of 
he piles are warm enough to extract 
easily. 

Combs of honey to be warmed 
hould remain in the room long 
enough to be warmed slowly without 
eating the surface of the combs too 
near the melting point of wax. Fre- 
juent difficulty in extracting has oc- 
urred because of an endeavor to 
1eat combs too quickly. 

The element of time is most im- 
portant in heating filled combs. Be- 
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cause wax will become soft at a low 
temperature, honey cannot well be 
overheated in the comb. At about 85 
degrees F. wax becomes plastic and 
can be molded. At 100° F. it still re- 
mains a solid. It melts at 143° to 
156° F. It is necessary, therefore, 
that the temperature of the room in 
which combs of honey are being 
warmed should not much exceed 100 
F. and that the combs should remain 
in the room until this low tempera- 
ture warms the combs all the way 
through, otherwise the combs will not 
extract clean of honey. 

For good extracting, honey should 
not be too cold although, with radial 
extractors, honey that is quite cold 
can be extracted by running the 
machine long enough. On the other 
hand, the wax of combs brought 
directly from an apiary in_ hot 
weather is sometimes very soft and 
it may be necessary to allow such 
combs to stand over night before 
they can be extracted safely in a 
radial extractor. If, however, the 
older type of 4 or 6-frame extractor 
is to be used, extracting should be 
done while the honey is as warm as 
possible. Extractors, such as_ the 
“Lifetime,” which have the baskets 
reversible while the reel is at full 
speed appear to be subject to the 
least difficulty in handling cold and 
thick honey or very warm and soft 
combs. 

While a hot room is not always 
needed, in some parts of the country 
and during the cool weather of 
autumn, it is almost a necessity. 


The Extracting Room. 


If a storage room is used, as ad- 
vised, the filled combs in supers are 
taken through wide doors, preferably 
on dollies or trucks of some kind, 
into the extracting room which need 
not be large if well arranged. A room 
12x16 feet is large enough for ex- 
tracting the honey from 500 to 1,000 
colonies if sufficient additional room 
for honey tanks and storage of combs 
and equipment is provided. A small 
extracting room can be painted white 
inside, both walls and ceiling, and 
can be kept immaculately clean, be- 
ing occasionally washed with a hose, 
while large extracting rooms also 
used as places for storing all kinds of 
things are usually neglected and are 
often anything but attractive or 
sanitary. 

This room should be exceptionally 
well lighted. One of the most inter- 
esting and _ satisfactory extracting 
rooms I have seen was lighted entire- 
ly from above like the latest type of 
factory building, with no side win- 
dows whatever, consequently no bees 
were hanging about, trying to get 
in. If a few bees are brought into 
such a room they immediately go to 
the overhead lighting, where bee 
escapes are provided, and are at once 
out of the way. If electricity is avail- 
able, electric lights and _— service 


sockets should be provided plentiful- 
ly. 

In any extracting room, screened 
ventilators should be provided that 
there may be a good circulation of 
air escaping through screens or 
ventilators in the roof. 

Glass windows are most convenient 
if the frames slide up or sidewise so 
as to leave the whole window space 
free for ventilation. 

It should be emphasized that the 
floor of the extracting room should 
be very firm and solid to withstand 
the vibration of motor and extractor. 
A cement floor, in contact with the 
ground is best, but a well supported 
wood floor is satisfactory. 

If supers are received in a separate 
storage room, very few bees will 
reach the extracting room; but if no 
storage room is provided, it is some- 
times found necessary, where side 
windows are used, to have the screens 
double, and spaced half an inch apart, 
so as to prevent the transference of 
honey through the screen from the 
bees inside the house to those which 
would congregate outside, as_ this 
would not only be a nuisance but 
might spread foulbrood. 

However, no bees should be per- 
mitted in the extracting room. They 
will accumulate at the windows and 
die there and will soil the walls and 
windows and make the room unsight- 
ly. Great care must be taken not to 
permit bees to enter and carry honey 
out of the honey house. 
= 


Storage for Empty Combs. 


As combs are extracted, they 
should be taken on a small truck or 
wheeled platform, in stacks, through 
a door near the extractor, into an 
adjoining storage room where they 
may be piled up near an outside door 
to await the outgoing truck; or, if 
they need not go back to the hives, 
they may be piled up where they are 
to remain during the winter or until 
they are to be sorted. 

Many good worker combs will be 
in use as extracting combs, orasbrood 
combs as occasion demands. Also, 
each year some brood combs will be 
come damaged and should henceforth 
never be permitted in the brood 
chamber. This requires a yearly sort- 
ing of combs, at some convenient 
time, into two classes. Those which 
are no longer good enough for brood 
combs should be heavily marked with 
crayon on the top bar and stacked 
together. Those which are good 
enough for brood combs should be 
stacked separately. Then, when combs 
of honey are wanted for feeding, 
combs which should not go into the 
brood chamber can be distinguished 
at a glance, and, if one of these 
crayon marked combs must, for feed 
ing or for any other reason, be put 
into a brood chamber, it can easily 
be detected and removed at the first 
opportunity. 

(Please turn to page 247) 
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ARIZONA 


We have had an abundance of rain. 


I wonder about next fall’s market 
situation. Owing to favorable climatic 
conditions, many parts of the country 
seem to be expecting a large crop. 
Our desert vegetation sometimes 
responds to abundant moisture in an 
odd way and entirely different from 
what can be expected in regions 
where conditions are more nearly 
normal. 
would 
our 
the 
by 


I believe most beekeepers 
welcome efforts to _ stabilize 
marketing situation to increase 
popularity of honey, especially 
establishing a uniform quality. 

Here our mesquite and catsclaw 
honey of mild flavor should blend 
well with other high grade honey. 
There has been an unprecedented 
sale of honey here this winter. 

H. E. Weisner. 
¢ 
COLORADO 


If the market for honey goes to 
eight cents, we can begin to make 
some money. With honey so cheap, 
we have not extracted so close the 
last few years, leaving two full hive 
bodies for brood nests and winter. 
It has given such good results that 
we shall continue, as it is excellent 
and cheap insurance. [| Hurray! That’s 
the spirit !—Ed. ] 

Gale H. Patterson. 
¢ 
ENGLAND 


Lavandula spica, the lavender flow- 
er, is worked by the bees early and 
late. The honey does not seem to be 
affected by the distinctive scent of 
lavender. Unfortunately, the lavender 
grower is apt to cut his crop just be- 
fore most of the flowers open. 

L. A. Harcourt, 
England. 

[Mr. Harcourt sends a circular of 
Chilvers & Sons, florist of Norfolk, 
showing a field of lavender. This 
flower is used in lavender water and 


scented soaps. Good Old English 
lavender soap is very delightful. 
Ed.] 

* 
FLORIDA 


The Everglades are rich for bees. 
The production of cultivated crops is 


difficult. The bees have done fair 
here. We have a wonderful climate. 
James Severino, 
Florida. 
IDAHO 


The spring is very late here this 
year. Quite a bit of snow yet (March 
15) and it looks like quite a winter 
loss in some yards where bottom en- 
trance was used entirely. 

Kenneth Tweedy. 
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On March 22, wind very cold and 
bees wearing ear muffs. | wouldn’t 
have a bottom entrance hive as a 
gift, as 1 know a maximum crop of 
honey can’t be produced with them. 
There are certainly more resistant 
and better wax producing bees than 
ordinary Italian bees. 
Wilson Wendel. 
¢ 
ILLINOIS 


In 1936 three comb packages, one 
received April 16 and two received 
May 19, gave 240 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey and 160 sections of 
comb honey, and one division, mak- 
ing four strong colonies. They were 
in Modified Dadant hives. 

Fred F. Marlowe. 
¢ 
KANSAS 


March serious. Nothing yet for 
bees to work on. Latest I have seen 
in years. Fruit has bloomed here the 
17th of March, but this year things 
are surely late and it is a damp 
spring. It has been below freezing 
for several days. It is just 30 degrees 
now, W. E. Stepp. 


Colonies in the fall were not strong 
because of drought and grasshoppers. 
The first crop of alfalfa gave a good 
flow, but there was no honey stored 
after it. The bees worked some at 
times, but most of the hives had little 
honey October 1. 

Geo. E. 
+ 
LOUISIANA 


We send you a sample loaf of 
bread now being baked with our hon- 
ey. (Honey-Krushed Wheat Bread). 
Ten tons of honey on the first order. 
That’s encouraging, isn’t it? 

Powells Bee Farms. 


Capwell. 


MICHIGAN 


Bees seem to have come through in 
fine shape (March 12), having had 
three different flights, especially th« 
day before Christmas and on March 
6. We now have another nice littk 
snow storm covering the clovers dui 
ing the days of colder weather. My 
honey was sold early in the fall and 
I believe the local beekeepers have 
sold all they had. 

I hope with an increasing numbe1 
of colonies and a little more knowl- 
edge of essentials will make it possi- 
ble for me to have honey at all time 
in a year or two. But the bees must 
pay for their increase and a bit more, 
and “going slow” may have its good 
purpose. Eleanor J. Neale. 


A recent report from East Lansing 
says Michigan has the largest acre 
age of alfalfa of any state. 1,225,000 
acres for 19387 compared with 1,113, 
000 in 1936. A. G. Woodman. 


+ 
MINNESOTA 


We had a March storm and about 
six inches of snow Tuesday night 
(March 30). Plans are being mad 
here for a big summer meeting ot 
two or three states. Hope I will se: 
you folks there, Robert M. Ray. 

* 
NEBRASKA 


No one can tell me it doesn’t pay 
to pack bees. We have two yards 
three miles apart with about sixty 
colonies in each yard, both equal in 
strength, stores and poilen and equal 
ly exposed. One yard was packed, 
one was not. In the packed yard, we 
lost two colonies; in the one that was 
not packed, we lost forty-six and 
maybe more. Hereafter, in Nebraska, 
every colony I have anything to sa) 
about will be packed. Geo. Watt. 

We are having good rains this 
spring. Last fall’s grasshopper eggs 
are expected to hatch this spring. 
Yellow clover will produce in spite 
of grasshoppers, however, as it grows 
and yields nectar before the hoppers 
are big enough to eat out the coun 
try. R. D. Holbrook. 


¢ 
NORTH DAKOTA 


What a winter here. Roads block- 
ed and snow piled up eight feet. Two 
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feet of snow on the level and the 
drifts on the Red River Valley from 
fifteen to thirty feet. Part of my bee 
yard is covered under snow. Always 
velow zero, once it was forty degrees 
velow. I think the Red River will rise 
high for the first time in years and 
yet I will be glad to be here and not 
itting on top of a house floating 
lown the Mississippi. 
Lewis K. Lawrence. 
¢ 
OHIO 


3ees in our section are in very 
good condition to date, and all honey 
leaned up. Stanley Fordyte. 
* 
OKLAHOMA 


Cookinham’s article on clean honey 
hould be taken to heart by all bee- 
keepers. (“The Importance of Clean 
Honey,” T. W. Cookinham, March, 
page 124.) I knew Cookinham when 
| was in California and sold him hon- 
ey. If all beekeepers use good strain- 
ers, kept their tanks screened and 
covered so bees cannot get in, and if 
they would not fill cans from an out- 
side tank with bees lighting on the 
stream of honey, I believe the honey 
would be cleaner. Paul Wege. 


¢ 
OREGON 


We had a cold winter. The bees 
did not have a flight for three 
months, but they have come through 
in fine shape. I tried the top entrances 
and like them better than bottom en- 
trances. A. H. Goolsbey. 


e 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Cool and much snow. Not many 
bees left this far north and west. 


A. G. Pastian. 
. 
TEXAS 


The citrus flow in Texas is the best 
t has been for many years, opposite 
to that of Florida which has been 
very short about it and poor. Up to 
March 19, bees near Weslaco have 
heen working citrus bloom over four 
weeks, and it looked good for two or 
three more. The cool, cloudy weather 
produced a slow steady flow. 

+ 

WASHINGTON 


It is March here and hard to tell 
from one day to another what the 
weather will be. We have had nice 
weather for this time of year up to 
writing (March 19). I spent the first 
twenty-five years of my life in cen- 
tral Missouri. March here is just like 
March there. Well, it’s just March. 

I haven’t noticed spring dwindling 
ere. There is a time during the 
pring when the bees make little 
progress. It seems that as soon as 
winter breaks up, they rear brood and 
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then sit down and wait for fair 
weather. They are usually very cau- 
tious about rearing brood the latter 
part of March. I leave winter pack- 
ing on until about the middle of 
April, but examine a few colonies in 
March to find out their condition. On 
March 6, my weakest colony had some 
sealed brood in two combs and a few 
eggs in another. On March 10, one of 
the strongest had eggs in five frames 
and sealed brood in two or three. 
A. H. Gates. 
+ 

WISCONSIN 


Here, we have many honey plants, 
willow, fireweed, aster, basswood, 
alder, dogwood, blueberry, raspberry, 
thin cherry, choke cherry, meadow 
sweet, low bush maple, and mountain 
ash. My son also has a place where 
timber is fresh cut and plenty of fire- 
weed there. A. R. Schmidt. 


Here is a list of our honey plants: 
hard maple, soft maple, poplar, elm, 
white and red birch, red haw, apple, 
plum, cherry, red and black rasp- 
berries, blackberries, blueberries, 
strawberries, white clover, sweet clo- 
ver, alfalfa, dandelions, catnip, 
motherwort, currants, gooseberries, 
milkweed, black hemp, aster, hawk- 
weed, basswood, Canada thistle, bull 


thistle, fireweed, sow thistle, lilac, 
sumac, willow, liverwort, melons, 
squash, pumpkin, cucumber, pop corn, 
goldenrod, spearmint, plantin, buck- 
wheat, Indian brush. [It looks long 
and enticing, doesn’t it? There are 
many minor sources. I think we can 
give as good a list for Illinois, so don’t 
stampede to Wisconsin.—Ed. ] 


Honey all sold out. We are ship- 
ping in from California. Nice winter. 
We should have a real honey year. 
The last flight last fall was November 
20 and the first flight this spring 
March 5 and 6. 

The stores are getting 55 cents for 
a five-pound pail. I sold my honey for 
fifteen cents per pound bulk comb 
and twenty cents for section. 

W. J. Blume. 
— 


Error in League Officers 


In our January issue, we mention- 
ed the officers of the American Hon- 
ey Producers’ League for the 1937 
year. Inadvertently we failed to 
mention the Vice-President elect. He 
is Mr. O. H. Schmidt, Bay City, Mich- 
igan. Mr. Schmidt has been a director 
of the League for several years and 
is now advanced to vice-presidency. 


a | 


Our Cover Pictures 
—A Contest for Everybody 


A® we announced last month, a 
change has been made in this 
contest. All good pictures submitted 
are retained from month to month, 
and if they are not used on the cover 
they will be considered for use on 
inside pages. If neither position is 
suitable, the pictures will finally be 
returned to the owner. Some may re- 
main over until 1938 for final de- 
cision. So, don’t be afraid to send 
your pictures in on any subject con- 
nected with beekeeping. 

We have received many pictures 
of boys and girls and of honey plants 
and apiaries. The more human inter- 
est there is in a picture, the better 
the chance for the cover. 

The pictures this month on pages 
236 and 237 are all of them sent in 
by readers in this contest with the 
exception of the robbing picture 
which was received from Mr. Bogdan- 
off a long time ago. 

The picture on page 232 was sent 
in by Mr. Goff and probably is the 
result of reading the original article 
on Mexico by Prof. Anderson. Those 
on page 229 were sent in by Mr. Sy- 
nott; and I believe Thos. Burleson, 
page 228, sent in the pictures in the 
spirit of this contest. So, many pic- 


tures are being received and most of 
them are finding some place. 

The offers of the books are the 
same as they have been; an auto- 
graphed copy of one of the following 
books with a picture of the author: 
“American Honey Plants,” by Frank 
C. Pellett; ‘“‘Huber’s Observations on 
Bees” or “The Honeybee,” by C. P. 
Dadant. If you prefer any other book 
published by the American Bee Jour- 
nal, we will be glad to send your 
choice instead. Also, we will make a 
three year extension of your sub- 
scription if you prefer. You will have 
to name what you want when you 
end your pictures. 


This Month’s Cover. 


Photo sent in by William Boberg, 
Petersburg, Indiana, showing James 
Hardison, President of the Pike 
County Association, hiving a colony 
of bees he found on a broken limb in 
the woods near Warner’s Lake. 

June Cover. 

A picture of a bee on a visit to a 
hollyhock flower, close up and _ inti- 
mate subject. The honor goes to H. 
A. Insinger, of St. Charles, Missouri, 
for this fine picture. 
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By Thos. C. Burleson, 
California. 


HE flash light pictures show one 

of the largest single shipments of 
package bees ever to leave California. 
six hundred two-pound packages, 
each with a young Italian queen, pre- 
pared and crated for shipment in a 
single day. 

They left Colusa April 22, 1936, 
arriving at their new home in the 
inter-mountain state of Idaho, at 
Roberts two days later. They were 
bought by H. R. Bowen and A. G. 
French to replace winter loss from 
the previous severe winter. 

On arrival Mr. Bowen reported 
that on the trip they had rain, snow 
and hail, but the bees went through 
in the best possible condition and 
seemed to be as contented as cows. 
It took 600 pounds of sugar to 
furnish the syrup. The one picture 
shows a package fourteen days after 
hiving, proving that a good queen 
with proper care and attention will 
turn out a lively colony in a short 
time. 









Mr. Burleson (at left), his three help- 
ers, and Mr. Bowen and Mr. French who 
bought the bees. 


























One Truck Load of Bees 


Six hundred two-pound packages wit! 
young queens leaving California for th 
upper Snake River Valley of souther 
Idaho. They made a record crop in 193¢ 





This shows a package of bees 
care and attention will quickly build up a full colony. 


In these modern days of improved 
roads and improved automobile trucks 
which will carry ten thousand pounds 
or more at a single load, the move- 
ment of bees from one part of the 
country to another is fast becoming 
an everyday occurrence. One of the 
most recent developments in bee 
moving has been the increase in the 






fourteen days after installation. A good queen with proper 


amount of truck hauling of package 
bees that has occurred between south 
ern or western breeders and north 
ern buyers, either for the purposes 
of increase or replacement. 

Many beekeepers have found that 
the three-pound package or an equiv 
alent nucleus with queen will do a 

(Please turn to page 240) 









































































































































These machines were used to clear way for the bees as they were 


removed from the cellar. It was an 


unusual procedure. 





On the Front Line Trenches 


By W. J. Synott, 


Tanquary Honey Farms, 


Mississippi. 


HESE pictures indicate that in 

the far North, in the land of late 
springs and lingering snow banks, 
emergency measures are sometimes 
necessary. Do you see all those colo- 
nies out there in the snow? They are 
a part of the stocks of the Tanquary 


Honey Farms, There are 1620 of 
them between the camera and the 
woods in the distance, and outside 


the picture to right and left. Those 
three boys you see are part of the 
crew who hustled the bees out of the 
cellar, where they had been spend- 
ng the winter, and into these tempo- 
rary quarters in a snow-covered stub- 
ble field. They’ve been working pretty 
hard, too, though they may not look 
like it; for though the hives aren’t as 
heavy, by a long shot, as they were 
when these same boys put them in 
the cellar last fall, 1620 of them take 
quite a bit of lifting. 

Usually at the Tanquary Honey 
Farms we plan to take the bees out 
of the cellar, directly to their perma- 
nent locations. But this year water 
threatened the cellar. Travel by truck 


to outlying yards before the side 
roads are cleared of snow banks is 
just about impossible, so we _ pre- 


pared an area close by the cellar and 
put the bees there. The road grader 
hooked to the big “‘cat” did the trick. 
And it was easy to drive truck-load 
after truck-load of hives along the 
cleared alleys, frozen, of course, 
where the snow had been removed. 

Sometimes, in other years, we have 
put hives in their permanent locations 
in what appeared to be a perfectly 
safe snow bank on level ground, only 
to find, on going back, that the snow 
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The 


eason, 


job all done and I guess the three 


bank had covered a log, perhaps, or 
a little thicket of June berries. The 
hive, instead of settling properly with 
the melting snow had become caught 
and lo and behold, was lying quietly 
on its side. This year the clear stub- 
ble field offered no such difficulties. 

Most of the colonies are in Modi- 
fied Dadant hives. We winter them 
with a super of honey the 
brood nest. This food chamber is 
necessary, we think, it’s a 
long time after the flow shuts off in 
August, or rarely, September, until 
there is anything for the 
gather the following June. 

Besides this unit of 1620 
the Tanquary Honey Farms operate 
another almost as large, also located 
in the North. It maintains two yards 
in the South for rearing queens and 
package bees. These southern yards 
supply to the northern apiaries such 
stock as is necessary to establish new 
strengthen weakened 


above 


because 


bees to 


colonies, 


colonies, to 


Now, for another honey 


are glad of it 


colonies, and to reestablish old ones. 
This these southern rearing 
yards will probably ship between one 
and two thousand packages of bees 
to the Honey Farms’ northern api- 
aries, 


season 


iBJ 
A Tested Recipe for 
Honey Baked Beans 


Would you like a tested recipe for 


honey baked beans? This serves six 
people. 

1 lb. soup beans cooked almost 
tender with salt to taste. 

Drain, add % pint catsup (that 


was sweetened with honey). 


Also 3 tablespoons honey, several 
chunks of bacon or other seasoning 
and bake 1% hours slowly. 


Try it sometime and you'll say it’s 
very rood. 
Mrs. Ruth Allemier Tucker, 
Ohio. 
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Plenty of Chance to Advertise Honey 


One of our good subscribers sends in a full page ad- 
vertisement from one of the health magazines. The ad- 
vertisement is sponsored by the corn sugar people who 
are putting out the celebrated ‘‘Karo” syrup. 


It is a beautifully colored picture of the five Dionne 
quintuplets with their recommendation for Karo and is 
a feature which any food product organization could not 
very well turn down if they could afford to get it. 

Our correspondent states that perhaps he is in the 
wrong business. He should either be raising Karo instead 
of honey or raising quintuplets. The point in question is 
witty but well taken. 


When the writer’s four children were much smaller 
than they are now, our own physician recommended Karo 
for sweetening of babies’ milk. After some little remon- 
strance, honey was substituted and did probably much 
better than Karo ever would have done. 

Inasmuch as our physician was “up on his toes” the 
writer quizzed him as to why the recommendation of that 
product over honey which every beekeeper considers is 
superior. 


His answer also was well taken. 


As a physician he could not recommend a product 
which varied so greatly from one season to another and 
from one locality to another, even from one producer 
and packer to another. In other words he was not sure 
that the ingredients of a white sweet clover honey would 
be exactly the same for baby food as would that of the 
darkest Spanish needle or buckwheat and he hesitated 
to recommend honey in itself unless there were some 
standard brand of honey which he felt sure he could 
recommend without any chance of there being substi- 
tuted some other honey about which he knew nothing. 


All of which goes to show that we have as yet only 
scratched the surface when it comes to putting honey 
over and that the American Honey Institute still has a 
whole lot of work to do. 


The ideal, of course, in the case of baby food sweeten- 
ing would be that some commercial organization put out 
a brand of honey properly approved by dieticians and 
physicians and that this brand be put out through the 
drug stores and food supply houses, just similar to any 
other sweetening agent which is now or may be recom- 
mended by the physicians. 

It is all well enough for you and me as laymen to tell 
the people at large and our personal physicians, that 
honey is far superior to Karo or any other product for 
sweetening babies’ milk. However, the competent phy- 
sician will want some further proof of this fact before 
he makes blanket recommendations. Can we blame him? 

After all, isn’t the fault ours in that we have not sup- 
ported an organization like the American Honey Institute 
to the point where they could not only have a standard- 
ization of honey for such uses as baby food, as well as 
have funds left for perhaps buying the testimonials of 
the Dionne quintuplets. 

We have a long ways to go yet in our honey advertis- 
ing and it cannot go forward as it should unless we have 
more generous contributions to the work of the Institute. 

—_—_—— 4BJ-———___—__ 


Variation in Honey 


Results obtained by research workers who attempt to 
use honey in formulas for baking or other food combina- 
tions, indicate variations which are disturbing. Tracy in 
his work with ice cream at the Illinois station found that 
while honey from one source might give a satisfactory 
result, honey of another flavor could not be used. Like- 
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wise some of the workers in home economics report 
similar problems. 

The fact is that the beekeeper is unable to advise his 
customer whether the honey he offers is suitable for a 
particular purpose. It is very apparent that the honey 
producing industry is very much in need of research to 
determine what factors are responsible for such varia- 
tions. Once these factors are understood some standard 
should be provided which will enable the beekeeper to 
show on the label the qualities peculiar to his honey. 
This will remove a serious handicap to the use of honey 
in fields where it is now too uncertain in its results to 
justify its purchase. 

Numerous instances have been reported where honey 
had met with favor in some manufacturing plant only 
to result in disappointment when honey from another 
floral source was used. Since no information is available 
as to the peculiar qualities of honey from numerous 
sources consumers who would otherwise be in the market 
for large quantities are extremely cautious regarding its 
use, 

No more important service can be rendered on the part 
of research workers in our field than to determine what 
is responsible for these variations and how it can be 
recognized, 

Similar variations occur in beeswax. Wax from some 
areas bleaches very readily while that from other regions 
can be bleached with great difficulty if at all. This is very 
important for users in the cosmetic field and offers a 
similar opportunity for investigation. 

ABJ 





Stopping Theft 


New Jersey offers special assistance to the beemen in 
protecting their property by means of a brand on the 
hives. Each county is represented by a letter and the in- 
dividual beekeeper is given a number. Thus A-2 would 
indicate that the hive belonged to the beekeeper who was 
a as number 2 in the county represented by the 
etter A. 


All brands are registered with the state police who are 
thus able to trace promptly the ownership of any equip- 
ment with which they come in contact. 


The loss of poultry has been greatly reduced in some 
neighborhoods by means of marking the fowl in the web 
of the foot. Lacking some special mark it is very difficult 
to identify a beehive after it has been removed from the 
owner’s premises. 

The brand as adopted in New Jersey will be deeply 
indented in the wood of the hive-body, the cover and 
the bottom board at a specified place. It will be difficult 
to remove and if removed the fact will be so apparent as 
to arouse suspicion at once. 

Beekeepers who are located where theft is prevalent 
will do well to consider the New Jersey plan and take 
steps to secure organized efforts to brand all equipment 
in similar manner. 


ABJ _ — 
Opportunities of Local Associations 





It requires capable leadership to insure continued in- 
terest in a local beekeepers’ association. An occasional 
meeting when friends are invited to join in a social event 
offers a favorable opportunity to maintain a lively or- 
ganization. 

The Schenectady, New York, association offers a very 
good example of what can be done. They have an annual 
dinner with a program of varied entertainment when 
friends of the members are invited in. On this special 
occasion they depart from the usual program of beekeep- 
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ing discussion and provide something of interest for all 
classes. 


The annual dinner of this organization which was held 
in February was one of the best local meetings of bee- 
keepers that this writer ever attended. The speaker of the 
evening was Dr. E. F. Phillips who gave a very interest- 
ing account of his experiences in Russia. He mentioned 
bees only incidentally but included enough about them 
to whet the appetite of the beeman for more. 


The program was given in connection with a dinner 
served in the Odd Fellow’s hall which was filled to ca- 
pacity. Two hundred and sixty persons sat down together 
for a good meal and a happy evening. In addition to the 
speech by Phillips, who can be depended upon to interest 
any kind of group, there was a varied program of enter- 
tainment by well known radio entertainers who came in 
person. 

When a county organization can bring together 260 
people to attend such a banquet it demonstrates not 
only a very real interest in eee in the community 
but it also shows leadership which is able to bring the 
beekeepers together and to interest the public in the 
affairs of the honey producers. Such a gathering cannot 
go unnoticed in the community and it must have a very 
wholesome influence on the relation of the beekeeper to 
the public. Beemen in other localities may profitably 
capitalize on similar opportunities. 

ABJ 


Medicinal Value of Honey 





There has long been a tendency on the part of bee- 
keepers to make extravagant claims for honey. Probably 
some of these claims have little to sustain them beyond 
the fond imagination of the honey producer. There is, 
however, good reason to believe that honey has real merit 
as an energy producing food of high quality. 

Among the ancients it was held in high regard both 
as a food and as a medicine. The Koran which holds the 
same place in the estimation of the Mohammedan people 
that the Bible does to Christians has a chapter entitled 
“The Bee.’’ From this chapter 16 the following quotation 
is taken: 

“There proceedeth from their bellies a liquor of vari- 
ous color, wherein is medicine for man.” 


Since doctors of the present day are more inclined to 
seek to remove the cause of disability and permit nature 
to repair the injury rather than to rely on so-called 
remedies, it may well be that the confidence so long 
established in honey may be well placed. After all it is 
in proper food that nature finds the essential materials 
for rebuilding worn tissue and no one questions the fact 
that among sweets honey holds the highest place. 

It is a mistake to make claims which are incapable of 
proof. The industry suffers more harm than good from 
such enthusiasm. Honey is a product of high quality which 
may well stand on its own merits. It is to be hoped that 
with present day facilities for research full information 
will shortly be available as to just what claims may 
reasonably be made for it. Let us listen to those who are 
in position to speak with authority and make no claims 
which cannot be sustained. 

ABJ 


How Permanent Is a Permanent 
Location? 


The writer recently had an interesting conversation 
with a prominent beekeeper who has been an advocate of 
well equipped central plants. He has invested a large sum 
in a fine honey house and a very large cellar for winter- 
ing. 

Changing conditions have greatly depreciated the val- 
ue of all this special equipment which cannot be moved. 
The farmers of the neighborhood in which our friend 
lives have turned to new crops and the bee pasture is 
greatly reduced as a result. Less than one-fourth of the 
bees which were formerly profitably kept there now find 
sufficient pasture to insure a crop. 

There is a serious question as to whether this location 
will ever be as good again. Our friend is faced with the 
choice of meeting the situation by establishing apiaries 
in new locations or taking up some other line of business 
to go along with the bees which the location will now 
support. He has chosen the latter and instead of seeking 
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a location at a distance has reduced his apiaries to fit the 
available pasture and has added a small dairy and market 
garden. Instead of an exclusive beekeeper he is now a 
diversified farmer. Unfortunately he has a considerable 
sum of money invested in equipment which is no longer 
of use to him, a frozen investment as it were. 

Since the beekeeper depends upon pasture which is 
beyond his control there is little that he can do to insure 
its permanence. With any change in farming practice he 
is likely to be affected either for better or worse. In re- 
cent years because of unstable economic conditions such 
changes have been unusually frequent. Dairying has been 
greatly extended in many localities with greatly improved 
bee pasture when clover fields have replaced fields of 
grain. In other cases the opposite has been true when 
farmers abandoned the growing of clover, alfalfa, or 
buckwheat for some other crop. Such things happen so 
often that one wonders whether it is safe to invest large 
sums in equipment which cannot be moved. 

— — ——ABI os 


Foreign Speaker Suggested for 
Big Washington Meeting 


It has been suggested by some of the parties in charge 
of the Washington meeting that it would be highly de- 
sirable to have some noted foreign beekeeper or foreign 
investigator attend our annual meeting of the Institute 
and League at Washington when it meets next fall. 

Naturally the cost of this would have to be borne by 
American beekeepers. While we do not know that a 
special solicitation will be made from beekeepers for this 
purpose, it does look like an extremely good idea to us. 

No doubt our reports of honey crops in America reach- 
ing foreign beekeepers do seem exaggerated. Contact 
with some such a party would be highly desirable, both 
for the Europeans and for ourselves. We should be glad 
to help push such a project and will be pleased to hear 
from our readers as to their opinion. 

As Mr. Reese has suggested elsewhere, if we were to 
support the American Honey Producers’ League in a 
wholehearted fashion, we should by giving our dollar for 
membership, the League itself should be able to under- 
write such a project. 

—_—_—_ — AB] —_—__—_ 


Resistance or Submergence? 


The indications are that some who think they have 
disease resistant bees are deceived by temporary sub- 
mergence of the symptoms. It often happens that when 
there is a long continued honeyflow the disease is less 
active and for a time there is little evidence of its pres- 
ence. 

With plenty of new nectar coming to the hive the 
nurse bees are less inclined to draw upon stored supplies. 
There is much less chance of spreading the disorder from 
cell to cell at such times and often the bees seem to be 
recovering from American foulbrood when they are mere- 
ly providing temporary submergence. When the flow stops 
and the bees again come to use old stores the disease re- 
vives and its spread within the colony is very rapid. 

It is highly important to distinguish between resistance 
which is able to remove the contagion and submergence 
which is only a temporary relief due to the fact that 
the nurses are feeding fresh nectar which is free from 
spores. 

Apparently there are localities where American foul- 
brood never becomes serious, due to the fact that fresh 
nectar comes to the hives during so great a portion of 
the year that old stores are seldom used for a sufficient 
period to doom the colony. With less robbing there is less 
spread from hive to hive. 

In the average locality following a period of such sub- 
mergence disease is likely to progress very rapidly within 
the hive and the colony reach an advanced stage before 
the beekeeper is aware of the true condition. Such cases 
often deceive the beekeeper and make trouble for the 
inspector. 

Such cases likewise lead one to suspect cases of re- 
sistance and to raise the question as to how far they are 
to be trusted. It is only after an extended period of ob- 
servation that one can be sure as to the true condition. 
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After Winter in the 
Far West 


Wintering bees in Oregon and 
Washington, west of the Cascade 
Mountains presents somewhat differ- 
ent problems than in many other 
regions of the United States and 
Canada. Here zero temperatures are 
unknown. Some winters we have no 
freezing temperatures whatever, al- 
though this is a departure from the 
ordinary. The humidity is very high 

so much so that wintering in cellars 
is not done. 

This winter was the last—and my 
mind is very firm upon this point— 
that I shall ever winter my bees in 
more than one story. Colonies which 
go into winter in excellent condition, 
do not or cannot occupy enough of 
the space in two stories to protect 
the stores from damage. This winter 
I placed two colonies side by side 
under exactly the same conditions as 
far as outside circumstances were 
concerned. One colony was in one 
story, the other in two. The single 
story colony went into winter with 
a moderate amount of stores and 
bees. The other colony was provided 
with about fifty pounds of honey, 
plenty of pollen, and it was chock 
full of bees in November. 

The colony in the one-story hive 
came through in good shape. The 
other died. The honey had fermented 
and the bees filled up on this mess. 
Dysentery fixed them. It is well 
known that the tendency for honey 
to granulate and ferment increases 
as the temperature drops. As the 
temperature in the winter in a two- 
story colony is lower than that in a 
one-story colony the honey in the two 
stories is more likely to ferment than 
that in the smaller hive. I have seen 
this happen quite a number of times. 
Two-story colonies are damper than 
one, hence the pollen in the two-story 
hives often molds, then dries out into 
hard lumps in the spring. The bees 
remove these rocky masses at con- 
siderable effort. I have seen them tear 
the comb down to the mid rib in a 
number of cases, then build new 
comb in its place. These colonies 
whose pollen stores are thus de- 
stroyed cannot rear brood until they 
can get at outside sources of pollen. 
This greatly retards the normal de- 
velopment of the colonies early in the 
season. 

It is true that colonies wintered in 
single stories need careful watching 
and attention early in the spring to 
prevent them running short of stores. 
But it is much less trouble and ex- 
pense to give them an extra super of 
honey when they need it early in the 
spring than to clean out dead hives 
or nurse along weak ones. 

Harold Luckner, 
Oregon. 
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This picture was taken to show the Chinese umbrella tree, a magnificent specimen. The 
Mexican dwelling and a typical Mexican apiary are in the background beyond the tree. Just 
happened to be in this picture. 


In the State of Pueblo 


By Deen S. Goff, 


Illinois. 


| READ with much interest the 
article in the February number 
“Back Lot Beekeeping in Mexico,” as 
I lived in the state of Pueblo for 
seventeen years, from 1899 to 1916, 
ten years of which were spent on a 
small coffee plantation in the hot 
country forty miles from the Gulf. 

Bees are not as common on the 
upper more or less arid plateau, the 
part usually visited by tourists. In 
the hot, moist, lower country, bee- 
keepers are more numerous and have 
better forage. The system is about 
the same in all parts of the country 
as far as I have ever seen. The hives 
are usually made of slabs, 8 or 9 
inches wide, 24x30 inches long, nail- 
ed together to form an oblong box. 
The back end is closed with a loose 
fitting board and removed to cut out 
the honey. 

The stands are made by driving 
four or more vertical stakes in the 
ground, then each pair of stakes has 
two cross pieces or usually four lash- 
ed to them with wire or vines, with 
two long poles resting on these sup- 
ports on which the hive is placed, 
tilted slightly toward the open end 
or entrance. 

In many places where the army 
ants are numerous, a more elaborate 
stand is built with one heavy post as 
the main support and a circular basin 
made of rocks and mortar made 
around the posts in which water keeps 
the ants from reaching the hive. 

Honey is very cheap and bees are 
kept more for the wax than honey. 
When I lived there I bought five gal- 
lons of strained honey for one peso, 


worth about fifty cents in our money. 
A pound of wax was worth about as 
much as five gallons of honey. Much 
of the honey was taken to the coast 
town of Tuxpan by mule freighters 
and sold to merchants, barreled and 
shipped to New York. I have forgot- 
ten what year it was, but one year 
there was $50,000 worth of honey 
shipped to New York from Tuxpan, 
¥. G. 


The reason wax has a good de- 
mand is because it is made _ into 
-andles for ceremonials and is sup- 


posed to be the only kind acceptable 
to the church. The bees there, as far 
as I know, are the same as the wild 
or brown bees in this country. There 
is the wild stingless bee about the 
size of the house fly which is often 
kept about houses just for the wax, 
used to waterproof hats. They do not 
sting, but will make one quite un- 
comfortable by getting in your hair 
and tangling themselves up in it. 

Most of the honey I saw in Mex- 
ico is dark and not to be compared 
with our clover honey. The shrub 
Huisache (We-sach-e) which blooms 
in August produces an amber colored 
honey with a very distinct flavor 
similar to the odor of the flowers. I 
think this shrub grows as far north 
as Texas too. 

In the background of this picture 
is a typical apiary. The intention of 
the picture was to show the Chinese 
umbrella tree and the bees just hap- 
pened to be there. This place is about 
a mile north of the village of Metlal- 
toyuca which was my post office and 
shopping market. 
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Dysentery Greatest Cause 


of Winter Loss 


From the March Indiana beekeep- 
ing news letter, H. F. Wilson, of Wis- 
consin, is quoted as follows: 

“In a few sentences I think I can 
give you the basis of my ideas in this 
connection. It does not matter so 
much where bees are located, nor 
does it matter if they are packed 
out-of-doors or in the bee cellar, pro- 
vided they have young bees and 
plenty of stores. The important part 
of winter protection is a good wind- 
break, and if this is provided bees 
ean get along fairly well, although 
not entirely so even if they have no 
added protection around the hive. It 
is, of course, desirable to protect the 
hive itself either by placing in a 
cellar or by adding 2 to 4 inches of 
packing—more is not desirable if it 
is to be left on until the first of May. 
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“T think we have definitely proved 
here at this station that dysentery is 
the greatest cause of winter loss and 
that dysentery is caused when the 
bees have to try to live through the 
winter on granulated honey. It is a 
physiological disease due to too much 
water in the digestive system of the 
bee. If the granulated honey has very 
fine crystals so that the bee can take 
them into the stomach, no dysentery 
occurs, but if the honey has large 
crystals then the bee is required to 
take up too much moisture in order 
to get the required amount of carbo 
hydrate food. Being unable to dispose 
of the water without flight, dysenteric 
conditions develop.” 

We are inclined to agree with Mr. 
Wilson entirely in his conclusions. 





Bro. Adam’s Feeder for Water 


URING the long hot period when 
all sources of water for the bees 
were dried up, I placed a Brother 
Adam’s feeder on top of my supers 
and filled them half full of water. 
This gives the bees a source of sup- 
ply without leaving the hive and at 
the same time the two inches of water 
above the supers absorbed a consider- 
able amount of the excess heat that 
falls on the hive top. 
W. H. Skeels, 
North Carolina. 
[Never thought of using’ the 
Adam’s feeder in that way. It might 
do also during the spring brood 


rearing period when the bees need so 
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At left, water or syrup may be poured 
into feeder; then the hive lifted with blocks 


to run the feed into the corner where it be- 
longs, as shown in the picture above. 
much water and it is often too cool 


for flight. 

Here are two pictures showing the 
Brother Adam’s feeder in use with 
the feeder block in the corner of the 
feeder instead of in the center. This 
makes it easy to fill without leveling 
the hive and, with triangular blocks 
set in place correctly at the edges of 
the hive bottom or hive stand, water 
syrup may be inclined to the 
corner with opening. It saves much 
of the old trouble which the center 
block gave in leveling the hive 
the bees could get all the contents 
of the feeder.—Ed. ] 
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The Im porta nce of 
Pollen 


I am glad that some beekeepers are 
beginning to see the importance of 
plenty of reserve pollen in the hive. 
Some years ago I sent an article on 
the subject to a certain bee magazine 
(not the American Bee Journal), but 
the editor did not think it of sufficient 
importance to give it space. One 
prominent beekeeper went so far as 
to say that he melted up all extract- 
ing combs that contained too much 
pollen. I never have had that kind of 
extracting combs. 

In this locality established colonies 
generally have a plentiful supply of 
pollen in the hives at all times. How- 


Reserve 


ever, nuclei that have built up late 
in the season as a rule have very 
little, if any, stored when winter 


comes on. By keeping several pollen- 
filled combs in such colonies in early 
spring, as soon as bees become active 
they are enabled to go rapidly about 
their business of rearing brood and 
storing honey. 

I once had a colony so weak in the 
spring that I expected no surplus 
from it that season; but being well 
supplied with pollen, it built up so 
rapidly that it put up two full supers 
of honey—just half as much as the 
best colony in the yard. In the spring 
on warm days when the other colo 
nies were busy carrying in pollen, the 
entrance of the hive of this weak 
colony was usually completely bare of 
These were not wearing 
themselves out by outside activity. 


bees. bees 
Moody Brenneman, 
Indiana. 
ABI 


Brood Removal in 
Swarm Control 


There is a common practice among 
beekeepers that seems most unwise. 
It is trying to stop swarming by cut- 
ting out queen cells, If bees have ac- 
quired the swarming fever, they will 
outsmart the beekeeper every time if 
he depends on cutting queen cells. 


In comb honey production, if 
proper means of swarm control has 
been neglected and the bees have 


reached the swarming stage, there is 
only one practical mode of swarm 
prevention and that is to remove the 
brood. Not merely a part, but all of 
the unsealed brood should be re- 
placed with drawn combs or full 
sheets of wired foundation, the bees 
being shaken off in front of or into 
the hive. The brood may then be 
added to a weaker colony or used to 
build up nuclei. 

If shaken at the beginning of the 
honeyflow, all of the bees will 
available for storing in the supers 
instead of only about half of them 
as in the case of natural swarming. 

E. S. Miller, 
Indiana. 
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Requeening Laying 
Worker Colonies 


I have heard and read of several 
ways of requeening laying worker 
colonies and tried them all without 
any success. Would have to unite 
them with strong colonies if I saved 
them. Yes, I mean strong colonies, 
for if united with a weak colony, 
they would kill the queen. 

The following plan is very little 
trouble, and has worked one hundred 
per cent for me. Make a screen wire 
cage that will enclose a frame of 
brood and then go to a strong colony 
of bees, take out a frame that has 
the most sealed brood with some bees 
emerging. Brush all of the bees off 
and slide it into the wire cage. Turn 
the queen in the cage through an 
opening for this purpose. Close up 
the opening and then go te your lay- 
ing worker colony, move them off to 
one side, set another hive body in its 
place, Place the frame with the queen 
in the center and fill out with combs 
with some honey, but do not put any 
brood in it except the one in the 
cage, for this will give them a chance 
to try to rear another queen. Next, 
place a bee escape board with escape 
in it on top of this hive and a queen 
excluder over the escape. Set the 
laying worker colony over this. Leave 
them alone for about eight days and 
then go and move the laying worker 
hive body off and take out the frame 
with queen enclosed, slide the frame 
out of the cage and set it back in its 
place. You will find the queen laying 
in the cell about as fast as the bees 
emerge. She is well contented with 
the emerging young bees taking care 
of her with food given them by the 
old bees through the wire cage, and 
you have a queenright colony that 
otherwise would be about worthless. 

I would not advise troubling with 
a colony that has been queenless long 
enough to have just a handful of bees 
and a large swarm of drones, unless 
you would give them help from 
another colony. I hope everyone that 
has had trouble with laying workers 
will try this plan. Making the cage 
is the biggest job about it, but after 
you get it made you can use it for 
years if it is taken care of. It’s the 
only way I have ever tried that work- 
ed and I have never failed requeen- 
ing a laying worker colony on this 
plan. I have never heard of anyone 
else using this plan. Therefore, for 
the benefit of others, I want to pass 
it on to them through the American 


Bee Journal. V. E. DeHart, 


North Carolina. 
nf Be 


Advice on the Farm 

The bee is no respecter of persons, 

Is not moved by Authoritie, 

Is not moved however we curse uns. 

Better have due respect for the bee. 
—wW. H. Hull. 
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HE Food Container Division of 

the Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
again comes to our aid during Na- 
tional Honey Week, April 19-26. The 
article here and these pictures were 
prepared by The Modern Science In- 
stitute of Toledo for release Tues- 
day, March 380, to be used in con- 
nection with our new Spring Honey 
Week. In addition to the two pictures 
shown there were three others, all 
fine work. The article and the pictures 
were sent to 250 food page editors of 
metropolitan newspapers, news syndi- 
cates and magazines throughout the 
United States. 

Copies of one of the photographs 
were mailed to a list of over 800 
home service directors of gas and 
electric companies, teachers of home 
economics in schools and colleges, 
county and state home demonstration 
agents and directors of home service 
departments of leading food organ- 
izations. Copies were also sent to 400 
radio stations to be broadcast in con- 
nection with programs of interest to 
women, 

We are certainly indebted to Mr. 
Leister, Director of the Science Insti- 
tute and to the Food Container Di- 
vision of Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany for their publicity for honey. 
It is difficult for beekeepers to visual- 
ize the full value of such unsolicited 
aid in publicity and advertising. It 
would be almost impossible for us in 
our industry to raise a sum of money 
sufficient for the purpose. 

And here through the cooperative 
interest created by American Honey 
Institute, organizations like Owens- 
Illinois go out of their way to help 
us. Obviously, Owens makes glass jars 





for packaging honey, but beekeepers 
should remember that, in none of this 
publicity, have they been approached 
to return the favor in any way. It is 
entirely a gratuity. Thank you again 
Owens-Illinois and thank you too, 
Mr. Leister. 


Here is the article: 


HE observance of national food 

weeks is becoming more popular 
every year, and with each one, home- 
makers are afforded such excellent 
opportunities to learn helpful and in- 
teresting facts about these foods. 
Producers and merchants of honey 
have chosen the week of April 19th 
to 26th as National Honey Week for 
this year. Honey is certainly one of 
the oldest of nature’s foods and yet 
one that we let slip our glance much 
too often. One factor which has help- 
ed materially in creating a greater 
demand for strained honey is the at- 
tractive glass containers in which 
honey is now packed. They make it 
possible for the homemaker to see 
exactly what she is buying. The con- 
tainers come in many attractive 
shapes, such as a beehive or honey 
comb, and these help to make them 
even more acceptable for table use. 

The next time you open a jar of 
honey, don’t be satisfied to use it 
merely as a spread, because there are 
so many other uses for this product 
that are economical, healthful, and 
helpful in adding that bit of variety 
to the daily job of meal planning. 
Try these honey bread recipes. They 
are unusually tasty, easily prepared, 
healthful and honestly make father 
a tea sandwich he can consider more 
than “just a bite.” The content of 
honey in these recipes will insure 
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their staying moist to the very last 
crumb. At the end of three weeks a 
test loaf proved this point, but they 
taste much too good to ever stay 
around that long at home. 


Orange Nut Bread. 


2 tablespoons shortening 
1 cup honey 
1 


ege 
1% tablespoon grated orange rind 
% cup orange juice 
2% cups flour 
2% teaspoons baking powder 
% teaspoon soda 
% teaspoon salt 
% cup chopped nuts 


Cream the honey and fat; add the 
beaten egg, add orange rind. Sift the 
dry ingredients and add alternately 
with orange juice. Add chopped nuts. 
Bake at 325 degrees for one hour 
and ten minutes. 


Honey Date Nut Bread. 


cup dates 

cup boiling water 
tablespoons shortening 
cup honey 

egg 

6 cups flour 

cup nuts 

4 teaspoon salt 
teaspoons baking powder 


Cut dates in small pieces. Cook in 
the water until they are done. Mix 
until thick. Cool. Cream honey and 


ee fer) 
~~ 


J 


shortening. Add beaten egg and date 
mixture and nuts. Sift together dry 
ingredients and add. Bake in moder- 
ate oven 325 degrees for one hour 
and twenty minutes. 


Fig Bread. 


% cup figs 

% cup raisins 

2 tablespoons shortening 

1 cup honey 

l egg 

2% cups flour 

\% teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
% cup sweet milk 

1% cup sour milk 

% teaspoon soda 

1 cup nuts 


Cut raisins and figs in small pieces. 
Cream together shortening and add 
honey. Add beaten egg. Sift dry in- 
gredients together. Reserve a little to 
flour fruit and nuts. Add alternately 
with milk. Add nuts and fruit. Bake 
in moderate oven at 325 degrees for 
one hour and ten minutes. 


Honey Dressing. 


% cup salad oil 

% cup honey 

2 teaspoons salt 

1 teaspoon mustard powder 
2 teaspoons paprika 

cup vinegar 

tablespoons catsup 
tablespoons lemon juice 
t 


% 
2 
2 
1 teaspoon horseradish 





When the Waters Went Down 


HIS picture is of one of my api- 

aries destroyed by flood. Readers 
can look at this and realize how bee- 
keepers in the flooded area fared. 
This apiary of 38 colonies, on ground 
never before flooded, was com- 
pletely destroyed, the water being 
some three feet deep around the 
hives. I lost eighty colonies. Prob- 
ably hundreds of colonies were lost 
in this district. J. R. Weaver, 

Tennessee. 

That was a flood damage. We have 
had floods too in the past. One apiary 
of 108 colonies looked just about like 
this picture sent by Mr. Weaver. It 
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is a bad disaster. To see bees bobbing 
about in high water, like corks on a 
fish line, lets the heart down. 

Some idea of the unprecedented 
water in the 1937 disaster may per- 
haps be obtained from the figures 
given by a Mississippi river engineer 
who said that the total foot seconds 
of water here at Keokuk in the high- 
est water known had been about 350, 
000 foot seconds. There were over 
2,000,000 foot seconds at the worst 
point in the flood this year. How 
could any effort at anticipation have 
provided adequate defense against 
such an avalanche of water? 





| Soil and Climate—Their 








Relation to Nectar Flow 
By W. H. Eastman, 
Texas. 


You have had several items and 
articles in the journal about the re- 
lation of soil and climate to nectar 
flow. They have stirred up a subject 
near to my heart. At one time some- 
one remarked in your pages that the 
territory around Hamilton formerly 
produced bumper crops, but now pro- 
duced little honey. 

Hibbs, formerly a newspaper man 
in Kansas, stated in “The Country 
Gentlemen” that the great surpluses 
piled up by farmers following scien- 
tific methods were becoming a serious 
question. Mr. Hibbs is kidding him- 
self. The so-called surpluses are not 
due to greater production per acre 
or per farm, but to the encoachment 
of machinery on horse and human 
labor. 

Fifty years ago, the farms were 
heavily stocked with horses and colts 
for work, for driving and for needed 
use. Now you can scarcely find a 
town where the horse population 
amounts to anything. Well do I re- 
member when in St. Louis in 1891 
the magnificent horses of Anheuser- 
Busch and the wonderful barns they 
had. 

There was a large store building 
down town where I loitered at a cer- 
tain hour of the afternoon to see a 
beautiful driving team which arrived 
to take one of the store officials home. 
Every little town had citizens who 
prided themselves on their driving 
teams. The livery stables in every 
town had horses for hire. If a farmer 
had a load of hay, he could easily dis- 
pose of it. 

I formerly lived at Wilsey, Kansas, 
and that little place of 300 popula- 
tion is a good example of conditions 
in the Plains states now. A neighbor 
farmer wanted to sell two loads of 
alfalfa hay. He finally found two 
customers who bought them, probably 
for cows. He thought himself in luck 
because he found buyers. 

I was railroad agent at a station 
one time where the express company 
bought several carloads of hay for 
their city delivery teams, prairie hay 
only. Now, a team is curious. In those 
days farmers kept a “hand” the year 
round. These hands were consumers. 

You may think this is all foreign 
to the subject—soil. Science may or 
may not have made discoveries val- 
uable to crop production. For one 
thing I doubt if farmers understand 
science. I do not believe science has 
proved in a practical way some of its 
teachings. I have talked to many 
farmers and they all balk at the old 
way of applying fertilizer to soil, be- 
cause it is a laborous, back-breaking 
job; not by any means as easy as 
(Just turn the page, please!) 
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sitting on a machine and driving a 
team. And yet these same farms are 
washed out, over-cropped, worn out 
and are rapidly becoming unproduc- 
tive. 

Where sweet clover and alfalfa 
formerly flourished, crops will not 
grow at all. These crops produced 
nectar. Now, the same farms may 
show a half-hearted growth, but little 
nectar. 

Perhaps then our so-called ad- 
vanced agricultural practices and our 


wasteful soil habits have much to do | 


with nectar flow. 
woay’ * ae 


Mrs. Bodenschatz’ 
Honey Candy 


Mrs. Bodenschatz, Lemont, Illinois, 
consistent Illinois winner in national 
and state honey cookery contests, 
recently gave us a box of caramel 
and fruit candy with 100 per cent 
honey sweetening. These are prize 
recipes. We do not have them, but 
perhaps Mrs. Bodenschatz will furn- 
ish them if you are interested. 

Quite a number have developed 
honey bars independently. We sent 
Mrs. Bodenschatz in return for her 
kindness a sample of the new honey- 
cocoanut bar now being manufactur- 
ed by the Walters Candy Company 
at Clinton, Iowa, which is a com- 
mercialization of the original Handel 
honey bar perfected by Charles Han- 
del, of Savanna, Illinois. It is enjoy- 
ing a large sale. 

It seems too bad that the bars 
which have been developed in the 
departments of the various schools 
have not found a commercial outlet. 
We recently enjoyed sampling honey 
bars developed in the dairy depart- 
ment of the College of Agriculture 
at the University of Illinois, and per- 
fected by Dr. Tracy. Similar bars with 
different ingredients have been made 
by the dairy department in Ames, 
lowa, 

They are not a cheap bar, but very 
nutritious and rich. Perhaps the 
manufacturers prefer more profit and 
less quality. 

. —* |) 


Error in Celotex 
Comparison 


The comparison of Celotex to wood 
in the March number, page 136, says 
“The Celotex % inch thickness is 
equivalent to one inch of pine wood.” 
This must be a typographical error. 
Celotex % inch in thickness is 
equivalent in insulating value to 1.89 
inch yellow pine according to the 
table given by Dr. Parker on the 
same page. This checks closely with 
the Bureau of Standards. 

Beekeepers who are interested in 
the comparison of the insulating 
value of Celotex with wood should 
note this error. The table is correct. 

P. I. Newsom, 
Illinois. 
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In the Act 
of Robbing 


HIS shows a small colony of bees 

being attacked by robbers in the 
spring. Through the full front of such 
a hive, ready access is obtained to 
the interior by marauding neighbors 
who are after plunder. They may un 
willingly, not only carry honey away 
with them, but possibly disease, from 
the combs of colonies which have 
been weakened. 

Many beginners, unfamiliar with 
robbing, may not recognize it at its 
beginning. Once the behavior of rob- 
bing is understood, it is easy to de 
tect and care should be used in the 
spring of the year to prevent robbing 
wherever it is possible to do so. 


Alexander Bogdanof, 
Finland. 


—ABJ— 


Quadruplets 


RS. Lundin, of Tampa, Florida, 

wife of our genial friend, In 
spector Lundin, seems to be delighted 
with her nonchalance as she _ holds 
aloft these four clusters of bees fo: 
our inspection. The title signifies the 
fact that there are four clusters ap 
parently each with a queen, probably 
virgin queens. How many times we 
clip a queen’s wings to prevent a 
swarm and have just this happen, a 
number of swarms with virgins. 


This Lundin family must be acro 
bats. We have a picture of Mr. Lun 
din all decked out with a marvelous 
array of live bees on combs in the 
attitude of the popular circus clown, 
and one of his daughters in various 
poses about beehives. We hope to 
publish more. They are interesting 
pictures. 


A Good 
Water Trough 


AKE a V-shaped trough like the 

picture. We have found it best 
not to use floats, but be sure there 
is some water in the bottom of the 
trough at all times. The water may 
be supplied at intervals by hand or 
slowly drained from a barrel filled 
with water. Our bees have taken as 
much as twenty-five gallons of water 
from this trough in one day. 


Mrs. W. R. Stephens, 
Indiana. 
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A New Kind of “Top” 


ERE is my boy, Donald, with a 

package of bees. Most boys like 
the daring they must show when they 
first touch a package of bees. It is 
like patting a lion, the same appeal, 
I suppose. Donald gets away with a 
lot of honey. If he keeps up his in- 
terest, he should be a good beekeep- 
er one of these days. 

Judging from the orders received 
here at the Saskatchewan Association 
for packages this season, southern 
shippers are going to do a record 
business. We had a bumper crop last 
year, so this is only natural. 

A. I. Smith, 
Saskatchewan. 
ARI“ 


Bees Start a 
“Bureaucracy” 


HIS picture was made last year 

while I was on a trip in San Diego, 
California looking after some bees 
I have down there. I met a friend on 
the street and he was glad to see me, 
insisting that I go home with him for 
dinner. From his sleeping porch he 
pointed to this bureau in a corner 
near the outside wall and told me to 
look in the top drawer. I started to 
pull the drawer out and he ducked. 
By that time I had discovered bees 
coming through a small knot hole 
near one corner of the bureau. I 
couldn’t move either drawer but I 
lifted one end and could tell they 
were full of honey. 

My friend explained that every- 
thing had been moved from the draw- 
ers previous to making a trip east 
and on returning six weeks later, the 
bees had taken charge. He gave me 
the outfit and in my trailer I hauled 
it to one of my yards. I found all the 
drawers filled with brood, honey and 
bees. I took 174 pounds of orange 
honey and a two-story ten-frame hive 
full of bees from it. 

The picture was made just before 
loading the bureau into my trailer. 

W. Evans, 
Washington. 
Aa} — . 


Elmer Dahl 
Bags a Long One 


ERE is a real swarm of bees. 

My father has been handling 
bees for ten years and I like to help 
him with them. We have worked up 
to about sixty colonies. This picture 
was taken in 1935. I saw the swarm 
on a branch of an apple tree. When 
half had settled, the branch broke 
and I picked it up, but the bees finish- 
ed their swarming. I held the branch 
in the air and the picture shows the 
swarm as they finally settled. 

Elmer Dahl, 
Nebraska. 
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How About Your 
League Membership? 


By Chas. A. Reese, 
President American Honey 
Producers’ League. 


Wanted: Ten thousand beekeepers 


| to invest one dollar for a membership 





in the American Honey Producers’ 
League. Amazing returns guaranteed. 
Remit money order, check, or cash by 
registered letter, to George Abrams, 
Secretary, College Park, Maryland. 

If such an ad appeared in the 
classified columns of every bee jour- 
nal, newspaper and farm magazine in 
North America, I doubt if the mem- 
bership would be increased one per 
cent. Yet there is not a single indi- 
vidual who keeps bees who can give 
a valid excuse for not being a mem- 
ber. Strength in members alone will 
obtain the recognition and command 
so earnestly desired by the beekeep- 
ing fraternity. Some set goals in the 
past have been achieved and that only 
by a few who have not only given 
their time but money so that all could 
enjoy better conditions. 

The last week in October will find 
Washington, D. C., the mecca of bee- 
dom and those in charge will be ex- 
pected to give a good account of 
themselves. It is their desire to do so 
and make this the largest meeting 
ever held. Remember this meeting 
will be held right at the seat of 
government and don’t think for one 
minute but what it will be watched 
with interest by those from whom we 
make many requests for assistance. 
It is also well to bear in mind all 
foreign governments have representa- 
tives in Washington, and what a won- 
derful gesture to those representa- 
tives it would be to have a guest 
speaker of outstanding ability from 
one of these foreign countries on our 
program. However, to do so it will 
require a much larger membership. 
Can the officers and program com- 
mittee depend upon you for your 
membership dues? 

ABJ 


Woodman Protection 
Hive Not Patented 


In last November’s issue American 
Bee Journal was a statement of in- 
sulation records for Woodman’s pro- 
tection hive. In commenting on it 
editorially it was said that the Wood- 
man protection hive is patented. A 
letter from Bert Woodman of the 
A. G. Woodman Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, says: “‘This hive is 
not patented and the construction of 
it is free to anyone that wishes to 
use it. It is rather expensive in first 
cost and is designed mostly for those 
who wish automatic insulation and 
large capacity.” 

If you are interested, write to the 
address and get their literature. 
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Caucasians and Italians 


By Ray G. Koenig, 
California. 


I bought two Caucasian queens 
and two Italian queens in June, 
1935, at the same time giving each 
two frames of brood and bees. Here 
are the results. After one month I 
gave the Italians two frames, or ten 
pounds, of sealed honey each, as they 
had none at all but lots of brood and 
bees. The Caucasians had about as 
much honey as when the division was 
made, so I gave them none. On Au- 
gust 15 the Italians had not even a 
cell of honey, but a hive full of bees 
and brood with the honeyflow closing; 
so I gave them each three more 
frames of sealed honey, making 
twenty-five pounds, altogether. The 
Caucasian queens both stopped lay- 
ing and filled the brood nest with 
honey. They needed none for winter. 
By December 1 the Italians had used 
all their honey in raising brood, and 
again I gave them one frame more, 
making thirty pounds for each Ital- 
ian, while still the Caucasians needed 
none. 

Here, on the Pacific coast, next to 
the Mexican border the seasons are 
very early. By February 15 all colo- 
nies have several frames of brood 
and most colonies have some brood 
all winter. At this time I gave the 
Italians four more frames of honey, 
making fifty pounds each. I wanted 
to give them a good start, as I 
thought they might more than make 
up the difference later. This was a 
very poor year, and the colony aver- 
age for my 130 colonies was only 25 
pounds. The Caucasians never had 
more than eight frames of brood, 
while the Italians had fourteen 
frames during the honeyflow, but 
stored not more than ten pounds of 
honey, all told. The Caucasians each 
gave fifty pounds surplus. To make 
a long story short, I pinched the heads 
of the two Italian queens and gave 
each colony a new queen and forty 
pounds more honey to run them this 
winter. 

For the past ten years I have 
bought a few queens from a lot of 
the advertised queen breeders, but 
none turn out honey like the hybrids. 

Several years ago, I got a Cau- 
casian queen mated with an Italian 
drone that produced three hundred 
pounds of honey against a ninety- 
pound yard average. I raised a 
great many queens from her that 
have all turned out to be good honey 
getters. Some say that after the first 
cross they are not desirable, but I find 
them just as good as the first cross, 
only a little harder to handle. All of 
the Caucasian queens I have had so 
far that were purely mated had one 
fault or another, but by crossing dif- 
ferent strains and by selective breed- 
ing, I expect to get the bee for this 
location. 
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Top kntrance 
Sv S. E: Bisthendedt, 


Wisconsin. 


b pe. asked for reports on the bees 
wintered with top entrances. It 
is early (March 8) to give a full re- 
port. However, the bees have been 
out at least once in each month of the 
winter for a good flight. When I say 
good, perhaps that should be quali- 
fied. In January and February the 
bees were out with the thermometer 
between 35° and 40° in the shade, 
but the sun was shining without a 
cloud. Many of the bees were lost in 
the snow, but they were the weak 
ones that could not void themselves. 
March 4, 5 and 6 brought some real 
mild days with splendid sunshine, I 
went to the yard on March 6 and 
found the bees flying about the top 
entrances as nice as one could 
imagine, not in any hurry to get 
back into the hive. 

I lost some colonies, but I think 
due to lack of proper strength of 
young bees. I had to use foundation 
in some of the hives during the latter 
part of the season and the nectar 
flow was not enough to cause the bees 
to draw out combs in the brood nest 
to stock the hive with bees for win- 
ter. I placed foundation in the brood 
nest to check brood rearing, and the 
season was such as to check it too 
much. 


I opened some of the hives where 
the bees were not flying on March 6 
and found the hives clean. There was 
no mold and very few dead bees. In 
some cases there were quite a few 
dead bees in front of the hives, in- 
dicating there were mostly old and 
weak and when they got out during 
a warm spell they could not get back. 


I had two colonies last fall I set 
together when packing because there 
were few bees and not enough honey 
in one, and plenty in the other. I 
noticed during January and Febru- 
ary flights there was an unusual 
amount of dead bees from this hive 
lost in the snow, so much I expected 
to find the colony dead when I went 
to the yard March 6 when the bees 
were flying good. To my surprise it 
seemed to be the strongest colony in 
the yard. 

It is too early for a complete re- 
port. I will not know until about the 
middle of April the exact conditions. 
I wintered five colonies under a base- 
mentless house and expected a heavy 
loss because I did not get the house 
banked until late in January when I 
shoveled snow up around the build- 
ing. The ground under the hives was 
frozen, but, according to indications, 
the bees are wintering well. There 
are few dead bees at the entrance. 


in Wisconsin 


The toll, of course, will increase 


rapidly from now on. 


In the winter of 1936 I put seven 
colonies in paper cases with about 
three inches of planer shavings on 
the sides two inches under the hives 
and six inches on top. I placed the 
paper on the ground, then the shavy- 
ings on the paper and the hives on 
the shavings without any blocks. I 
placed a tunnel over the hole in the 
inner cover at the top of each hive, 
tacking the paper to the outside, 
making a hole in the end just big 
enough for one finger. The bottom 
entrance was closed. 


On April 6, 1936 I found very 
little mold, no stain on the combs, 
very few dead bees, none between 
the combs, and about enough on the 
bottom to cover it well. This was a 
cold winter (1936). There were five 
days below zero in December and five 
days where the temperature got to 
32° above. Forty degrees was the 
warmest day. January was mild. Then 
we got a little cold weather, the 
thermometer registering below zero 
every day and one day it was 38° 
below. February continued cold with 
eleven days 20° below or more, a few 
days 40°, and one day 55° below 
zero. My bees that winter were on 
the east bank of the Chippewa River, 
and just across is the official reporter 
for the weather and the water level 
of the river, so these figures were 
from his report. 


On April 6 all these colonies were 
in good condition, some of the hives 
strong enough to fill a hive body with 
bees. During the cold weather they 
were well covered with snow, per- 
haps eight inches on top, and the 
snow was deep enough to come half 
way up on the sides. They were pro- 
tected from the wind. A neighbor 
who had wintered in the cellar re- 
ported his bees in poor condition 
with, perhaps, 20 to 25 per cent loss, 
so I am sold on the top entrance. 
Deep snow also covered my hives 
this winter (1937), and the bottom 
entrance would probably have been 
plugged with snow and dead bees 
in most cases. 

ABJ 


New Use for Honey 





If your razor is dull 
And makes you cuss, 
Apply just a little honey to the strop, 
Then if you cut yourself, don’t blame 
us. 
Alfred H. Pering, 
Florida. 
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THE EDITOR’S ANSWERS ] 








When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. 


Since 


we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


Sulphuring Combs 


I have 1500 supers stacked close together 
piled ten high. Do you think I could sulphur 
them as described in the November, 1936, 
issue, or would it be best to cut the stacks 
down to six high? The larger bee moths 
are unusual here. These are the first I have 
ever seen. IDAHO 

Answer.—I think it would be best to cut 
the stacks down to six high and use either 
sulphur or carbon ’bisulphide or bee moth 
fumigator at the top. 


—_———- A BJ —__—_- 
Dirty Sugar 


Here is a sample of sugar which I fed my 
bees last fall. I bought it from a wholesale 
house and fed about 1000 pounds. I have 
500 pounds now. The bees were not strong. 
I doubled up many of. them and fed two 
ten-pound pails two to one with tartaric acid, 
3 ounces tartaric acid to 100 pounds of 
sugar. Some hives lost quite a few bees 
when fed and others did not. When it got 
colder, they lost more bees that dropped off 
and crawled into corners. 


Some were about all dead early in winter 
and some more before spring. Some hives 
were in better condition, although most of 
the colonies were not strong after the 
drought and grasshoppers. ANSAS. 

Answer.—The sugar looks all right. Mix 
up a small amount of it in boiling hot water. 
If it has anything harmful in it to the bees, 
it will thicken like flour gravy, indicating 
that it actually has flour in it. Powdered 
sugar is not usable for bee feed for this 
reason. From all we can tell from the 
sample, the sugar is just dirty. The dirt, 
itself, will do no harm. If mixed with water 
and allowed to stand, much of it will settle 
out. I think it will at least be all right for 
spring feed. 

—_—_—_—-A BJ-____—_ 


Fertile Queens 


How can you tell if a queen in a hive is 
fertilized? When you catch a swarm is the 
queen fertile? I want to clip the wings of 
my queens. ILLINOIS. 

Answer.—It is sometimes difficult to tell 
when a queen is fertile unless she has been 
in the hive long enough to begin laying. 
However, if she is laying and producing 
worker bees, she will be slow of motion and 
will walk deliberately over the combs, the 
abdomen full and large. Unmated queens are 
quick in action and run over the combs 
rapidly, and are small and pointed. 

lf the old queen goes with the swarm, of 
course, you have a fertilized queen. Some- 
times, however, the swarm is secondary and 
has a virgin or maybe more than one, and 
then, of course, you have an unfertilized 
queen, 

—_—_—__— 4 BJ-—____— 


Useful Life of Equipment 


In making an investment in beekeeping 
equipment, I wish to set up a depreciation 
account and would like to know the probable 
useful life of hives, supers, frames and brood 
foundation DELAWARE. 

Answer.—lIn setting up a depreciation ac- 
count for the wooden goods, supers, frames 
and hives allow twenty years for complete 
depreciation. Foundation, with reasonable 
care, should at least last when drawn into 
combs ten years. 


May, 1937 


Moving Bees 


I have ninety swarms on a side hill base- 


ment. Will it pay to move my bees four 
miles where there is an abundance of spring 
bloom and then back for a major flow? 
WISCONSIN. 
Answer.—If you have no possibilities of 
early flowers in your own location, you prob- 


ably will be money ahead to haul your bees 
and leave them until the major flows later 
in the season. The stimulative flows will 
build your colonies up where they will be in 
the best condition and you might get a little 


surplus. If will probably cost you about 
$1.00 per colony for the round trip to make 
such a move and possibly less. You will, no 


doubt, get at least this much advantage out 
of it. 


—= —ABJ : 

Stir Honey Before Bottling? 
Does honey need to be stirred before 

bottling ? MINNESOTA. 


Answer.—tThis is not necessary. Agitation 
is only needed when blending honey from 
several sources. Usually honey to be bottled 
is heated, and settling, vf course, causes 
s0me movement of the honey. This is suf 
ficient. 

— — —AL 


Repairing Combs 
How do you repair damaged combs? 
WASHINGTON. 


Answer.—We usually discard badly dam- 
aged combs starting again with full sheets 


of foundation. Most beekeepere do this. If 
you have some drawn comb from foundation 
out a season, you will have better luck if 
the frames are placed between brood. 


Modified Dadant for 
Comb Honey 


If the eleven frames in the Modi- 
fied Dadant hive are too many for 
comb honey, the space can be filled 
with dummies. Reduce the space in 
the brood nest, put on an excluder 
and a comb honey super. Put the 
brood frames above the comb honey 
super for a few days until the bees 
have drawn the combs in the sections. 
Then remove the top brood nest and 
you will get more comb honey than 
in any other way or from any other 
hive. 

I Demaree always for comb honey 
for part of my crop and remove the 
top body, or leave it on, as conditions 
indicate, regardless of the brood nest. 
I reduce the capacity in the lower 
hive body according to the colony or 
the extent of the flow. 


J. H. Sturdevant, 
Nebraska. 








EEKEEPERS in many lands 
Or, have been pleased with this 
most important tool in Bee- 
keeping. Your Bingham Smoker is 
offered for saleby numerous dealers. 
INSIST ON THE BEST 


Manufacturers of a complete line of 
Honey Extractors, one for every re- 
quirement. Send for printed matter. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“Australasian Beekeeper”’ 


Subscription 5 shillings per year, start any 
time. Send International money order. 
Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, 
West Maitland, New South Wales, Australia. 








Eliminate that swarm nuisance 


MOTT’S NORTHERN BRED ITALIANS 


April, May, $1.00 ea.; 8, $2.50; 12, $9.50 

June, July, 1, $1.00; 2 or more, 75c ea. 

Virgins, 40c. Fair to good breeders, 

$2.00, $3.00, $5.00. - eee guaran- 
teed. 


E. E. MOTT, GLENWOOD, MICH., U.S.A. 








I OSEEN 





726 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


HONEY 


ALL GRADES 
COMB AND EXTRACTED 
Any quantity. 
(Reference, First National Bank) 











GET RUNNING’S BEES 


And Get Honey—They Satisfy. 
PACKAGES AND QUEENS 
The kind WE use in our extensive 
Michigan Apiaries, where WE produce 
honey by the carload. 
ALL ITALIAN STOCK 
Service guaranteed. Stock bred for 
honey-getting and gentleness. Apiaries 
accredited and certified by Alabama De- 
partment of Agriculture. Get our free 
circular. YOU can now get RUNNING’S 
Bees and Queens as cheap as others. 
All bees and queens shipped from our 
Alabama Apiaries. 2-lb. pkg. and queen, 
$2.45; 3-lb. pkg. and queen, $3.15. Un- 
tested Italian queens, 75c. No discounts. 
DAVID RUNNING APIARIES 





Sumterville, Alabama or Filion, Michigan 
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STANDARD LUMBER COMPANY 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


SPECIAL STOCK REDUCING SALE 


OF G. B. LEWIS HIGH GRADE BEEWARE 


Money order or certified check must accompany order. 
Prices F.O.B. cars Winona. Subject to Prior Sale. 


ON HAND 


























Cat. 2093 85 10-frame shallow extracting supers 5%” grooved top bar 
frames per 5 ‘ . : $3.60 
Cat. 20108 135 10-frame shallow extracting super shells, no frames per 5 2.15 
Cat. 2024 25 10-frame all wood covers, per 5 2.40 
Cat. 2873 95 8-frame bodies without frames, per 5 2.85 


Cat. 2876 40 8-frame bodies with reg. slotted bottom bar frames, per 5 4.55 
Cat. 2827 30 8-frame metal roof covers with inner covers, per 5 3.85 
Cat. 2024 30 8-frame all wood covers, per 5 2.30 
Cat. 2833 50 8-frame all cypress wood full thickness bottoms, per 5 2.35 
Cat. 28135 25 8-frame No. 1 comb honey supers for 44"x1%” 
sections, per 5 
2 20 8-frame Watertown covers, per 5 
2 20 10-frame Watertown covers, per 5 


scalloped 





Book on the... 
GREAT NORTHWEST 


Thousands of acres of sweet clover and other honey plants that give honey of high yield and fine quality. Favor- 
able localities Red Kiver Valley, in Minnesota and North Dakota; Milk River Valley; Lower Yellowstone Valley; 
Valier Project; Kootenay Valley, in Montana and Idaho; aad the Pacific Coast Region in Oregon and Washington. 
@ Beekeepers in this country are increasing their holdings and new beekeepers are establishing themselves along 
the Great Northern Raiiway in these states. Diversified farming and livestock are similarly favored by low 
cost production. @ Write for Free Booklet on beekeeping and farming opportunities, including Low Homeseekers’ 
Round Trip Excursion Rates. 


DEPT. J., GREAT N , 
E. C. LEEDY SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA WAY 





















us peeuennounnnes savennnennensucoversnenconecenconeonnnennenvencnennennuedseonqnennennenenneny . 


2 Years $1.50 


1 YEAR, $1.00; 3 YEARS, $2.00 
(U. S. A. and Canada.) 


FOREIGN 25¢ EXTRA FOR POSTAGE 
PER YEAR. 


SPECIAL 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
For 6 Months 


STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES 
96 Page Book, Illustrated. 


BOTH FOR 75 CENTS 


TheA.1.RootCo., Medina,O. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture—1 Year $ 1.60 
American Bee Journal—1i1 Year _ In U.S.A. 








Read What Others Are Doing 
































To assure yourself of obtaining the best of supplies, read 
the ads of A-B-J — when writing to them, mention A-B-J 
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One Truck Load 
of Bees 


(Continued from page 228) 


well as the majority of overwintered 
colonies unless the bees are so packed 
or cellared in winter that the car 
given them is far above the averag: 
most northern beekeepers are abi 
to give. 

[Many beekeepers are now buyin, 
established colonies and making wu) 
nuclei from them, raising queens to 
go with them, bringing nuclei north, 
establishing them at a proper inte 
val before the honeyflow, and thus 
making fine increase and usually se 
curing a substantial crop also.—Ed. | 


A few beekeepers have come t 
the conclusion that it is too expensiv: 
to take efficient care of every colon) 
following the main honeyflow, s 
they leave their bees without much 
further attention until the spring of 
the succeeding year. Then, losses are 
replaced with packages, poor colonie: 
are eliminated and replaced also wit! 
packages, thus reducing at one strok« 
the usual cost of careful individua 
management over this non-productiv: 
period. So we see many truck load 
of bees moving across the country i! 
the spring of the year like the on 
pictured. 

———— —A B] —— - 


Gone With the Flood 


This is the title of a statement in 
the Indiana Association Bulletin by 
Inspector Starkey for March, con 
cerning the worst flood of our time 
which has borne with it thousand: 
of colonies of bees. In his report hi 
says, “More than one thousand colo 
nies were swept away from Posey 
and Vanderburg counties alone. The 
losses when fully known will likely 
run to two thousand colonies and 
equipment.” In the same letter, L. R 
Stewart, president of the Indiana as 
sociation, has an open letter to the 
beekeepers of the flood district. Presi- 
dent Stewart is in the Railway Mail 
Service and has had much experienc« 
in the flood district around Evans 
ville. He says: “Having spent some 
time in the flood districts I appreciate 
the horrors the beekeepers have been 
through, and on behalf of the Indiana 
association we express to you our 
deepest sympathy. Communicate with 
me about your losses in bees and 
equipment and you may rest assured 
we will do what we can to see that 
you get your full share in any re- 
habilitation efforts that are made.”’ 

We can only add out bit to the 
words of President Stewart: If bee- 
keepers in the flood area will commu- 
nicate with us concerning their losses, 
we will do the best we can to see that 
their plight is put in the hands of 
some agency that will at least make 
an effort to take care of their needs. 
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Iowa Field Day at Ames. 


All the 
the Iowa State Horticultural Society 


organizations composing 
are to hold a joint field day at Ames 
on Tuesday, May 25. This is a new 
departure in lowa as summer meet- 
ings have been held separately by the 
various units. The plan is to make a 
tour of the college and experiment 
station to see what is done in all de- 
partments. In the forenoon all the 
groups will meet together and in the 
afternoon they will separate to give 
each an opportunity to consider mat- 
ters of immediate interest. 

The program for the day will be 
announced on arrival at Ames but it 
is assumed that the Iowa Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its afternoon 
meeting at the college apiary. Every 


beekeeper within reach is urged to 
attend. 

The particular object of this spe- 
cial field day is to give an opportu- 


nity to see something of the work of 
the college in the interest of the 
various horticultural groups. The 
Iowa Horticultural Society is com- 
posed of about twelve units includ- 
ing the fruit growers, vegetable 
vrowers, beekeepers, florists, nursery- 
men, ete. Since they have many in- 
terests in common it is thought that 
a common field day should serve to 
widen the opportunity of the Society 
for service to all. 

Remember the 
attend. 


date and plan to 


-o— 


Annual Texas State Meeting. 


The 1937 annual meeting of the 
lexas Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held at Uvalde, Texas, July 16 
and 17. The City of Uvalde has ex- 


tended an invitation to the Associa- 
tion and promises the generosity and 


facilities of their town to the bee- 
keepers. At the same time women 
interested in beekeeping will form 


the state chapter of the National 

\uxiliary. All beekeepers are invited 

to attend and all Texas beekeepers 

are urged to be present. 

Roy, S. Weaver, 
H. B. Parks, Sec’y-Treas. 
o— 

Colusa County Leads Fight Against 

Airplane Dusting. 


Pres. 


Colusa County California Associa 
tion is certainly leading a_ fight 
against the menace of airplane dust- 
ng. The County Board of Supervisors 
on March 15 adopted an ordinance 
making it unlawful to make applica- 


tion of any stomach poison in 
or powdered form except by 
machine or by hand 
emergency 


dust 
ground 
except in an 
This ordinance 
immediate preserva- 


Situation 
is passed for the 


tion of public safety taking effect at 
once. 
Not only did the supervisors do 


the beekeepers of 
great service, 
lead in a 
end a 


Colusa 
but they are 
movement to reduce or to 
growing danger to livestock, 
to sheepmen and even public health. 
Of course the airplane dusting com- 
panies complain that the ordinance 
is discriminatory, but it is not so. 


County a 
taking the 


They may still apply sulphur to crops 
and may plant rice and do other 
work, but poisonous insecticides can- 
not be applied by air in this county. 


Poisons so applied often drift three 
or four miles, settling on stock and 
sheep feed, killing bees and are a 


danger to 
decidedly a 


public he 


serious 


alth. They are 
menace to the 
beekeeping industry of the county. 
It is to be hoped that other Cali- 
fornia counties 
Colusa will succeed in having 
ordinances passed. 


The only 


similar 


exception to the ordi 


nance is that in an unexpected mi 
gration of insect pests, or in the event 
of wet ground from natural causes, 


airplanes may be used to dust or 
spray provided written notice is given 
to the County Agricultural Com- 
missioner at least forty-eight hours 


before the beginning of the 
tion. Under the ordinance, 
$500.00 fine or a jail 


more 


opera- 

there is a 

term for not 

months for violation. 
O 

of the British Columbia 


Association. 


than six 


Activities 


that 
Association is 


It may be of interest to show 
the British Columbia 
alive by telling 
tures that have arranged by the 
Greater Vancouver Division 
a number of interesting 
Bees to 


about a series of lec- 
been 
covering 
features: 
Hives, 


Transfering Standard 


by A. W. Finlay, Provincial Apiarist; 
Foulbrood, by E. R. Freeman, Fraser 
Valley Inspector; Beekeeping at 
Agassez Experimental Farm, by J. 


Fraser, in charge of bees; Beekeep- 
ine Equipment for Beginners, by A. 
W. Finlay, Provincial Apiarist, and 
Johns, secretary of the Great- 


ancouver Division of the associa- 


Frank 
er \ 
tio? 


being given and 


are proving to be of great interest to 
t he | 


These lectures are 


roy ince 


Frank Johns, Sec’y. 


following the lead of 
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FOR SALE 


Pure Italian 
Queens and Bees 


Nothing but the best Bright Yellow 
and Three-Banded Queens, 75c each. 


l-lb. Bees with Young Queen $1.75 


2-lbs. Bees with Young Queen 2.45 
8-lbs. Bees with Young Queen 3.15 
You send for them—they go. 


GRAYDON BROS. 


Route 2 GREENVILLE, ALA. 
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Hilbert Method foney™ 


HONEY 


HONEY CHUNKS 








Write for 


our catalog which will include 
free, full 


information on Cut Comb Honey 
Hunks and Chunks. 
James E. Hilbert, Traverse City, Mich. 
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When you pay for 


GOOD BEES 
AND QUEENS 


Be sure you get them—order Forehand's. 
How many times have you been dis- 
appointed in stock and service? And just 
think for the same price you could have 
had Forehand’s! 
Early blooming 
rear queens 





plants enable us to 
from natural sources. 


2-lb. pkg. bees with unt. queen, $2.45 
3-lb. pkg. bees with unt. queen, 3.15 
Untested queens -75 


N. FOREHAND :: DE LAND, FLORIDA 


Te ~T 
| 
| 
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GOAT WORLD 


American Milk Goat Record Association (> 











c 
Ce 


AL ORGAN OF THE 


~ 





| Oldest and largest MilkGoat magazine 
| published. Broadest circulation. Arti- 
cles by best authorities. Subscription 
rate: one year $2.00; three years $4.00; 
hive years $6.00. Sample copy 20 cents. 


} ADDRESS 


The Goat World, Vincennes, Indiana 
LA 





























American Bee Journal Classified 
Ads Bring Satisfactory Results. 
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has proved that: 





The Institute gives the beekeepers more advertising value 
per dollar than any other agency working for their 
interests. 


The Institute is responsible for a continually increasing 
demand for honey. 


Without the Institute concentrated promotion for honey 
consumption would stop. 


Are You Giving the Institute Your Support? 


PSDVWO SHH 


A Special Premium Offer for May Only 


Each person sending us his membership of $3.00 or 
more during the month of May will receive one of the 
new No. 100 Jr. Dripcut Honey Dispensers. This dis- 
penser is the most efficient and attractive device ever 
offered to honey users. 


American Honey Institute, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


ATTENTION: Miss GOODMAN :— 


The Institute deserves the support of every honey pro- 
ducer in the United States. Here is my $1.00 per ton. 


Name i ee St. 


City State 


DPR ESR BRT AFA BBR DUR RADE GF 








PURE ITALIAN QUEENS 


Stock Imported from Northern Italy 


Pure Italian queens, bred from mothers imported fro. northern Italy. All leather 
colored. You'll like them. They are different. 


Will begin shipping about April first. 
PRICE—75<c EACH, ANY NUMBER. 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 


JOE B. TATE & SON 
1029 LISCHEY AVE. 
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Michigan District Meetings. 


Meeting of District No. 2 was held 
at Adrian, Michigan, on March 24 
with quite a number of out-of-state 
beekeepers present, especially from 
Ohio. 

Chas. Reese, state apiary inspec- 
tor, and Dr. W. E. Dunham, exten- 
sion apiarist, Department of Ento- 
mology, Ohio State University, were 
both present as was Jack Deyell, of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, 
Ohio. Local state speakers were V. 
E. Mock, state bee inspector; M. N. 
Dillon, of Adrian; and Prof. R. H. 
Kelty, of East Lansing. Legislative 
problems concerning shipment of bees 
on combs and indemnity for diseased 
colonies were fully discussed. Presi- 
dent of District No. 2 is Mr. Floyd 
Markham, Ypsilanti, and secretary- 
treasurer is John D. McColl, Tecum- 
seh. 


District No. 4 met at Grand Rapids 
on March 25 with a very fine crowd 
present, with the meeting place in the 
warehouse of the A. G. Woodman 
Company. A. G. Woodman and his 
son, Baxter Woodman, have a very 
fine factory building and warehouse 
and are up-to-date on all beekeeping 
problems. They exhibited their new 
capping melter, also their radial ex- 
tractor and other machinery that they 
manufacture for the beekeeper. A 
good program was given in the after- 
noon with a very interesting talk and 
film by Prof. R. H. Kelty. 


The meeting of the third district 
was held at Saginaw, Michigan, on 
March 26. This is one of the best dis- 
tricts in Michigan for the production 
of honey and many of the extensive 
beekeepers were present. 

Prof. Kelty gave a very interesting 
talk about his trip in California and 
compared beekeeping methods in Cali- 
fornia to those of Michigan. The com- 
parison was very interesting. Officers 
for this district are Geo. W. Cole- 
man, Vassar, Michigan, president; O. 
H. Schmidt, Bay City, secretary- 
treasurer. 

As many of our readers probably 
know, Michigan beekeepers have or- 
ganized by district, there being five 
definite districts in the state. The 
plan is to hold three meetings in each 
district each year, a spring, summer, 
and winter meeting. The combined at- 
tendance at each of the series of dis- 
trict meetings frequently exceeds 
300 and in summer exceeds 500. This 
system has been in progress for three 
years and the idea has been accepted 
and beekeepers expect to attend 
their district meeting three times a 
year. Under the old plan, there was 
only a central meeting and this was 
in the winter. 

The district meetings have the ad- 
vantage that they enlist the support 
of five different sets of directors to 
assist the state organization in 
spreading the gospel and pushing for 
needed legislation and appropriation. 
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These meetings also give beekeepers 
a chance to attend meetings with out- 
side speakers brought to their im- 
mediate vicinity and such meetings 
also encourage the recognition of 
local problems by the beekeepers of 
each area. 

The organization is carried on 
down into each county so that each 
district has a group of counties under 
it and in this way very good co- 
operation is secured. By means of 
these county meetings, foulbrood ap- 
propriations are obtained from the 
county boards of supervisors which 
in turn gives the beekeeping industry 
a status before these boards of super- 
visors and boosts the stock of the 
whole beekeeping program in that 
county, both with the official body 
and the county agricultural agent 
himself. This matter of getting ap- 
propriation from the county board 
of supervisors works two ways. In 
the first place, it helps eradicate foul- 
brood and it also gives the beekeepers 
who get the appropriation a sense of 
unity and accomplishment which does 
a great deal to help set prices for 
honey when it comes time to move 
the crop. In other words it is merely 
another issue to be met and gives the 
beekeepers who are members of the 
association an issue to fight for which 
in turn gives them a feeling of unity. 

Michigan is to be congratulated in 
having an organization of this kind. 
First comes the state beekeepers’ as- 
sociation, then five district associa- 
tions and under these five district 
associations, each has its various 
county associations. 

The Michigan slogan is “Improve 
the Honey Market, Eradicate Foul- 
brood, Support the American Honey 
Institute.” 

With Prof. R. H. Kelty at E. Lans- 
ing as the wheel horse, Michigan bee- 
keepers are bound to go places in 
the future. 

—_—_ oO _ 
1937 Spring Honey Week. 


When the plan of having a Honey 
Week in the spring was presented, 
there was opposition to changing the 
dates from the fall to the spring. 
Consequently, the Institute did not 
anticipate much cooperation from the 
members on this first attempt. But 
never for any previous Honey Week 
have so many orders been received 
from members for Institute service. 
Far more individual participation is 
in evidence. Concentration seems to 
be among the grocers, which is exact- 
ly where it needs to be to move honey. 

American Honey Institute activities 
for National Honey Week observance 
included announcements, feature 
stories, syndicated’ releases, _ ete. 
Home Editors of newspapers. in 
twenty-one states wrote to the Insti- 
tute for material for honey week re- 
lease. Several large companies, 
among them Armour and Kroger 
Baking Company are featuring honey 
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in their advertising—this through in 
fluence of the Institute. In eleven 
states local  broadeasti 


ig stations 
have been sending out broadcasts on 
bees and honey. This is only part of 
the activity. 

Two weeks before Honey Week 
members had ordered 2500 window 
streamers for use in all types of retail 
stores, indicating the building of 
special honey displays. One packing 
company purchased 2000 window 
streamers which will be used for 
feature honey displays in retail 
stores, and honey recipe leaflets were 
ordered by the thousand for Honey 
Week promotion. 

The window streamers have been 
received with much_ enthusiasm. 
3akers and grocers have ordered 
them as a result of announcements 
they read about Honey Week in their 
trade journals. 

- 0 
Dubuque County Beekeepers 
Organize. 


The beekeepers of Dubuque Coun- 
ty, lowa, have organized the Dubuque 
County Beekeepers Association. We 
have put on a drive to get an ap- 
propriation from the Board of Super- 
visors and have been successful. This 
money is to be used in inspection 
work this summer, something this 
county has not had in the past. 

The officers of the new organiza- 
tion are as follows: Fabian Beckett, 
president; G. H. Ohmert, Ist vice- 
president; George Spoerl, 2nd vice- 
president; Wm. Vollenweider, treas- 
urer; and G. J. Dieterich, secretary. 
These members also make up the 
Board of Directors. 

G. J. Dieterich, 
Secretary. 
a eae 


Proposed Oregon Appropriation. 


The Oregon Horticultural Com- 
mittee introduced Senate Bill No. 72 
asking for $5000 for bee inspection 
for two years. The Ways and Means 
Committee cut the amount to $2500 
and insisted on raising the fees for 
registration, introducing House Bill 
No. 431, raising minimum registra- 
tion from 50 cents to $1.00, and the 
fee from 5 to 10 cents per colony, 
and the maximum from $15 to $20. 
30th bills were passed and signed by 
the governor.—(Oregon State News 
Letter, March 23.) 

es 


Lewis J. Elwood. 


At his home in Starkville (Fort 
Plain), New York, Lewis J. Elwood 
passed away suddenly April 3, at the 
age of 54. The funeral was held from 
his home, April 6. The services were 
conducted by the Rev. N. A. Darling, 
of Antwerp, assisted by Rev. G. O. 
Sands, pastor of the Starkville 
Church. Interment was made in the 
Fort Plain Cemetery. 

Mr. Elwood married Miss Helen F. 
Meek of New Kensington, Pa., who 
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survives him. He is also survived by 
his two sisters, Louise and Lucile, of 
New York City, and two brothers, 
Everett S. of Philadelphia, and Philip 
Homer of Ames, Iowa. 

Mr. Elwood spent his whole life in 
Starkville except the years he was 
away at college. Following his pre- 
paratory work at the Fort Plain High 
School he entered Cornell University 
in 1904 and took a special three 
years’ course. He then entered the 
bee business in partnership with his 
father, Philip H. Elwood, one of the 
leading pioneers in the industry. At 
the time of his father’s death in 1922 
he assumed management of the busi- 
ness which he had continued ever 
since, 

Mr. Elwood was an active Mason, 
a member of Masonic Lodge No. 433, 
Fort Plain. He was also a member of 
the Starkville M. E. Church, and 
president of its Board of Trustees. 
He was justice of the peace of the 
town of Stark, a leading member of 
the New York State Beekeepers As- 
sociation, the Schenectady District 
Beekeepers’ Association, and _ the 
American Honey Institute. 

He was held in the highest esteem 
by a wide cirele of friends and ac 
quaintances in Fort Plain and vicin- 
ity. His passing removes one of the 
community’s leaders and a man who 
was beloved by all who knew him. 

penne tease 
Southern States Federation to Meet 
With League and Institute at 
Washington Meeting. 


The Southern Beekeeping States 
Federation will meet with the Amer- 
ican Honey Producers League and 
the American Honey Institute at 
Washington, the great fall meeting 
now being planned. 

Members of the Institute have al- 
ready received a report which covers 
some of the anticipations of this 
meeting in an invitation from Mr. 
George J. Abrams, of Maryland, and 
James I, Hambleton, of the Bureau 
at Washington. From month to month 
it is to be expected that as plans 
develop, they will appear. All those 
in the South who are members of 
the Southern States Federation please 
bear in mind that this will be one of 
the largest meetings on the continent. 
Prepare even at this distant date to 
attend. E. S. Prevost, president, 

Southern Beekeeping States Fed. 

0 

Texas Beekeepers Association 
Weslaco, Texas, January 22, 1937 

The Texas Beekeepers Association 
at their annual meeting at College 
Station, 1936, voted to hold the next 
annual meeting at some point in the 
state where a larger attendance of 
actual beekeepers could be obtained. 
They also voted to hold regional 
meetings with interested beekeepers. 
S. W. Clark, Entomologist at Sub- 
station No. 15, Texas Agricultural 
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Experiment Station, located at Wes- 
laco, organized the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley Beekeepers’ Association dur- 
ing the summer of 1936 and extend- 
ed an invitation to the Texas Bee- 
keepers Association to hold its first 
regional meeting at Weslaco, Jan- 
uary 22, 1937. During the meeting 
of the international Beekeepers Con- 
ference, this invitation was accepted. 
The Weslaco Chamber of Commerce 
extended its services to the Texas 
Association and sent. out invitations 
to all active beekeepers within the 
state, The local press in beekeeping 
sections also aided by printing the 
invitations and programs in_ the 
papers. 

At 10 a.m., in the Chamber of 
Commerce auditorium, the first ses- 
sion was called to order by President 
K. E. Salge, of the Valley Associa- 
tion. There were forty beekeepers 
present. A count showed that there 
was more present owning bees out- 
side of Texas than those owning bees 
in Texas. However, in the afternoon 
when there was an attendance of 
sixty-two, the count showed the same 
in each class. Mr. Salge told of the 
organization of the Valley beekeep- 
ers, and stated that they were very 
glad to entertain the visiting bee- 
keepers. President Friday, of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Weslaco, 
welcomed the beekeepers to Weslaco 
and the Valley. The response was 
made by H. B. Parks, speaking for 
Roy Weaver, president of the state 
association, After expressing the ap- 
preciation of the invitation and of 
the arrangements which had _ been 
made, he told of state beekeepers’ or- 
ganizations which had existed 
throughout the state, what they had 
accomplished, and what they planned 
to do. He told the beekeepers that 
in this meeting which was held the 
farthest south of any beekeepers 
meeting ever held in the United States 
there was the beginning of a new and 
better understanding between bee- 
keepers and beekeeping organiza- 
tions. He recounted what had been 
done in the shape of control of com- 
modities and told the beekeepers that 
they should be ready to take advan- 
tage of any movements of this kind 
that should occur. 

T. W. Burleson, Waxahachie, one 
of the best known beekeepers in the 
United States and the distributor of 
a million pounds of honey per year, 
spoke on “The Object of Beekeepers’ 
Organizations,”’ emphasizing the work 
of the American Honey Producers’ 
League. He paid a glowing tribute to 
what had been done and of the plans 
for the future. He told how the 
American Honey Institute started 
from nothing and had grown to an 
organization of great value. He also 
stated that this organization must be 
supported not only by those who sell 
honey, but by those who sell bee- 
keeping equipment, package bees and 
queens as they, too, are dependent on 
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the American Honey Institute as well 
as the beekeeper who produces only 
honey. 

E. R. Root, editor of ‘‘Gleanings in 
Bee Culture,’’ was requested from the 
floor of the house to speak on ‘‘Bee- 
keepers’ Organizations, Past, Present, 
and Future.’ He began his speech by 
telling of the organization of the first 
beekeepers’ organization in the Unit- 
ed States, told of the development of 
the movement, its objects, duration, 
and the condition of the beekeepers’ 
organizations at the present time. 
He then proceeded to picture the bee- 
keepers’ organizations which would 
exist in the future when the beekeep- 
ers have learned the inter-relation- 
ships between all branches of their 
calling, and have learned that cooper- 
ative work rather than individual ef- 
forts will bring about national and 
state-wide reforms. He also stated 
that one of the problems which must 
be worked out by the future organ- 
izations is how to teach the consum- 
ers the health value of honey. This 
talk was one of the most inspirational 
and most complimented of the meet- 
ing. 

The afternoon session was presided 
over by H. B. Parks, acting for Roy 
Weaver, president of the Texas Bee- 
keepers’ Association. W. H. Friend, 
Supt. of Substation No. 15, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Weslaco, upon the request of the 
beekeepers in the northern part of 
the state, told of the many problems 
that arose and had to be solved be- 
fore such intensive agriculture as 
that which exists in the Rio Grande 
Valley could be brought into being. 
Mr. Friend told of his connection 
with beekeepers not only in the Val- 
ley but elsewhere and offered the 
services of himself, his staff, and of 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station as a whole, to the beekeepers. 
This was a very interesting story to 
those from outside of Texas and one 
which was appreciated by the Texans 
who knew the story of the wonderful 
work which had gone into placing the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley on a par 
with any citrus and vegetable area 
in the world. 

E. R. Root spoke on “The Brother- 
hood of Beekeepers.” The topic seems 
to have been the keynote of the meet- 
ing. He gave the details of many of 
the activities which had made the 
beekeepers’ associations things to be 
remembered and showed how these 
organizations oftentimes had _ ac- 
complished the seemingly impossible. 
He ended his talk by saying that the 
friendships which existed between 
beekeepers were more fraternal than 


that of fraternities. This talk was 
much appreciated by a number of 
those present who have been bee- 


keepers for many years. Several of 
them knew A. I. Root, the founder 
of the well-known business firm, and 
were old acquaintances of the man 
who spoke. 


May 


H. E. Coffey, a Texan, who is a 
beekeeper and has spent the last few 
years in the Hawaiian Islands in 
charge of a large apiarian project, 
gave a very interesting account of 
the origin, development, and the 
present status of beekeeping in the 
Islands. Along with the story of the 
beekeeping industry was the story of 
the introduction of the Algaroba tree 
from somewhere to those Islands, its 
rapid spread and the dependence of 
beekeeping upon these trees. 

I. F. Gunter, San Juan, Texas, and 
Manvel, North Dakota, discussed the 
problem of rearing the live bees and 
queens in the South, the shipping of 
these north, and of the problems of 
caring for them in that section. He 
stated that he believed that this meet- 
ing, in the heart of the bee rearing 
district, would go far toward ironing 
out the misunderstandings. He made 
the statement that the producers of 
honey in the North who produced 
the bees had neither time nor strength 
to come south and immediately start 
raising bees to carry back the next 
year, and that beekeepers in the 
South who produce these bees would 
be amply repaid by the man who pro- 
duced the honey. Duringthe discussion 
which followed, it became very ap- 
parent from the speeches of both 
producers and buyers of bees that the 
dissatisfaction was due entirely to a 
misunderstanding of conditions which 
exists at the two ends of the line. 

H. B. Parks spoke for Dr. F. L. 
Thomas, State Entomologist. He ex- 
plained the workings of the inspection 
service. He told how the force oper- 
ated, the demands made upon the in- 
spectors, and how to obtain their 
services. He further stated that if 
the beekeepers desired the service of 
the inspectors in order to move bees 
within, or into the state, or for any 
reason, he should write Dr. F. L. 
Thomas, Chief, Division of Entomol- 
ogy, Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, College Station, Texas. If 
he desires information relative to 
other phases of beekeeping he should 
write H. B. Parks, Chief, Division of 
Apiculture, Route 1, Box 368, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

At 5. P. M. the session adjourned 
and the beekeepers were immediately 
transported with the compliments of 
the Chamber of Commerce to the new 
grapefruit canning plant. Here the 
visitors saw grapefruit by the truck 
load being fed into a conveyor at one 
end of the building and carloads of 
cans emerge at the other end. In the 
center of the building they saw the 
cans filled and sealed with the grape- 
fruit juice being dropped at the rate 
of two to the second into cartons. It 
was gratifying to learn that the entire 
output of this and three other plants 
was already sold. 

At 7 p.m. a Beekeepers’ Buzz was 
held at the Baptist Church where the 
ladies of that church served a much 
appreciated meal featuring valley 
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fruits and vegetables in- 
shortcake made with fresh 
strawberries. H. B. Parks, as toast- 
master, called on many of the 
keepers who had not before expressed 
themselves. Ty. Cobb, the “radio 
newspaper” of the Valley, made the 
speech of the evening in which he 
told of the organizations and indus- 
tries of the Valley and welcomed the 
new beekeepers’ association as a part 
of the allied associations that made 
the Valley a place of prosperity. 

After some thirty the 
meeting reached its climax when E. 
R. Root summed up the work of the 
day. He complimented Mr. Clark of 
the Experiment Station, Secretary 
Ratliff of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and Editor Gilmore of the Weslaco 
paper. He expressed the opinion that 
it was certain that the Weslaco meet- 
ing was the beginning of bigger and 
better things not only in the Valley 
and Texas but for the whole beekeep- 
ing world. The Valley Beekeepers’ 
Association reported that they ac- 
cepted the invitation to meet with 
the state organizations at Uvalde and 
that they would send a delegate. 

H. B. Parks, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
—— 


Another Reason 
for Supersedure 


No matter how small the colony, 
as long as the queen lays to the limit 
of the strength of the colony, the 
bees are satisfied and will not super- 
sede her. It is when the queen fails 
to keep up that she is superseded. 


produced 
cluding 


bee- 


responses 


The cause of supersedure is very 
simple. It is not the shipper’s fault; 
the transportation agency is not re- 
sponsible; therefore, the receiver is 
to blame. In a two-pound package of 
bees the shipper sends you a good 
young queen, Almost always you put 
these packages on combs and feed 
them as much as they can hold. You 
have now caused the bees to think 
they have a good year. Dr. Miller 
said that there is much higher per- 
centage of supersedure in a good 
year than a poor one. Therefore there 
is a feeling in the hive that the queen 
will be unable to take care of the 
large area of drawn comb provided 
for her, and the bees set about super- 
seding her as soon as possible. 

When the package is put in the 
hive on foundation the queen will be 
ready as soon as the bees draw out 
some comb for her. She will fill them 
with eggs as fast as they are ready. 
In this case there will be no super- 
sedure and you may feed all they will 
take; for the bees have a job as well 
as the queen and they are all happy. 

J. B. Douglas, 
Arizona. 
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Two Queens 
to the Hive 


When queens in 
hive, if care is not used, the bees will 
kill the lower queen. You must watch 


using two 


one 


and when the honeyflow begins to 
slow up, if you want to save the 
queen in the queenright lower hive 


body, she must be shut off to herself 
and so both queens are saved. If the 
queen is not wanted, it makes no dif- 
lerence, 
Geo. Culver, 
Colorado. 


Dr. Beck’s Work 
With Bee Stings 


(Continued from page 221) 
after 


one bee on 


tung by 


suffered an 


a big dinner and was s 
the wrist he 
eight-hour collapse. Several weeks 
later the same individual was stung 
again by about twenty-five bees with- 
out any This proved 
that it was not due to an acquired 
sensitivity. The Doctor explains that 
after a heavy meal the blood concen- 
trates around the gastric regions to 
fulfill its function by increasing the 
motility of the stomach and secrete 


consequences. 


gastric juices and these efforts 
monopolize the blood supply and de- 
prive the rest of the organism from 


its defensive faculty. This is an ex- 


tremely important point for beekeep 
ers to consider. 

It is difficult in a brief 
cover the subject such a 


book as this. Every phase of bee stings 


review to 


matter of 


is covered with a review of the lite 
ature of centuri It is to be hoped 
that physicians will become familiar 
with it and generally put it to the 
test. 


The book received a wide 
dation. The “Journal of Medicine” 
(December, 1935), after a long, five 
column review, concludes: “We may 
frankly speak of Dr. Beck’s 
we sometimes travel, it is 


commen- 


book as 


speak of 


off the beaten path, revealing as the 
book does many new vistas, which 
when viewed by those who are ob 
servant and compre hend what is go 


ing on about them, whilk they hasten 


through this vale of tears, may be of 
signal service, when properly applied, 
in relieving the distress of 


\ 


those who 


entrust us with the care of health 
and life.”” Dr. A. L. Gregg, a well- 
known English physician and also a 
beekeeper, reviewed the book, in 
great detail, for the “British Bee 
Journal” (May 9, 1935). To quote 
him: “‘A book review customarily con 
sists of a concise summary of prin 


with the addition of a 
altogether a cold and 
impersonal affair. A 
ful perusal of this volume, 


cipal features, 
few comments; 
somewhat caré 

howe ver, 
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engenders the feeling that such would 
be unworthy of the work and un- 
satisfying to the reviewer, so, with 
the Editor’s permission, something 
more comprehensive will be attempt 


ed. To have put together such a 
colossal review of the world’s litera 
ture on bee venom and, from the 


knowledge gained by personal experi 
, to have raised it to the standard 
of a serious medical work would alone 
be a fine achievement; to have done 
so in the masterly manner here dis 
played, carrying with it such obvious 
sincerity derived from many years’ 
study and practice, is a feat of which 
the author may well be proud, and 
one which demands the thanks alike 


ence 


of the medical profession and the 
beekeeping fraternity.” In the same 


issue of the British Bee Journal, Rev. 
EK. F. Hemming remarks: “It is much 
to be wished that the libraries 
of England will add a Dr. 
Beck’s book to their shelves. 


free 
copy of 

The thing which is most convincing 
is to visit the Doctor’s office, 116 
East 58th Street, New York City, and 
to see his patients. One after another 
tells of relief from years of pain and 
suffering. One man told the writer 
that he had been crippled with rheu- 
matism for thirty-five years before 
coming to Doctor Beck for treatment. 
No effect could be in the form 
of deformities of joints, as so often 
happer and he bent forward and 
touched his fingers easily to the floor 
to indicate the freedom of movement 
which he now enjoys. Another old 
man had been crippled for ten years 
and now reported complete cure. One 
young lady with badly swollen hands 
was extremely enthusiastic because 
the the first 
treatments 

All the 
had 


most cases 


seen 


pain was gone after few 
patients agreed that they 
benefit and in 
they have been completely 
relieved of the intense pain from 
which they formerly suffered. Greatly 
to my surprise in many cases the 
Doctor had been able to reduce the 
swelling and remove the bony lumps 
that so often disfigure the hands of 
arthritis victims. This he did by means 
of a ring of stings around the swollen 


area, 


received great 


The Doctor is a interesting 
personality and in his search for in- 
formation of value in his practice has 


rought te 


most 


valuable col- 
matter relating 
and beekeeping through past 
centuries. He assembled at great cost 
and after long search such a variety 
of literature and pictures relating to 
probably be found no- 
in the world. We can just 


gether a most 
ection of historical 


pec a can 


whe re else 


ly call him the “Historian” of bees. 
Dr. Beck who, by the way, is a 
great believer also in the food and 


medicinal value of honey is just com- 
pleting another book, entitled, “‘Hon- 
ey and Health, a Historical Nutri 
mental, and Medicinal Commentary,’ 
which will soon go to the press, 
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When You Get a Good Thing, 
Remember Where You Got It. 


It is a little more trouble to build our shipping cages than it is some styles. It 
pays us and you too. It pays you because the bees arrive in better shape. Not just 
alive, but full of pep. It pays us by assuring repeat orders. The cost to you is no 
more. 


Our special introducing cage costs us more to build and also more to mail, than 
regular mailing —— the cost to you is the same. If requested we send your 
queens in them. Pays you, because you have no loss in introducing. IT PAYS US 
IN CUSTOMER SATISFACTION. 


Trade Agreement Prices. 


SILVER RUN APIARIES, Route 1, PHENIX CITY, ALA. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 
Holder Apiaries’ Large Ad 


IN THIS ISSUE OF JOURNAL 
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QUEENS, 75c each—TWO-POUND PACKAGE OF BEES, 
ITALIAN QUEENS WITH QUEEN, $2.45—-THREE-POUND PACKAGE OF 
PACKAGES BEES, WITH QUEEN, $3.15.—FOR NUCLEI ADD 70c PER 


COMB TO THE PACKAGE PRICE. 
ORCHARD Will take honey or wax as payment for bees. Orders 
PACKAGES filled promptly. 


NUCLEI - HOMER W. RICHARD, 1411 Champnolle, El Dorado, Ark. 


RED RIVER VALLEY APIARIES 


LOCATED IN NORTHEAST TEXAS 
We offer service and quality in our three-banded Italian queens and package bees. 
We guarantee to send you queens that will not be superseded. Buy our bees and get a 
bumper honey crop. We guarantee perfect satisfaction. 
Full weight 2-lb. Packages with Queen iicel is $2.45 
Full weight 3-lb. Packages with Queen . ee 3.15 
Unasonedl Queens REESE ee = 75 
Shipments sent promptly on dates desired. 


J. G. BRUNSON .. CHICOTA, TEXAS 


JUST A REMINDER 


That now is the time to check over your requirements and place your 
order for BEE SUPPLIES. 
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Try RUSCH for 
QUALITY - VALUE - SERVICE 


Send for free catalog. 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. “i REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 
— 














‘The Louisiana Comb Shippers and Honey Producers Association] 


Thanks its customers for the heavy package business just shipped out and takes this 
opportunity to inform all that Italian queens of same quality as these packages, are 
ready for shipment to customers at the following price. 


MA Y—75c each. 


R. L. Bernell, R. 4, New Orleans. Ephardt’s Honey Farms, Luling. 
E. J. Bordelon, 2651 Havana St., J. L. Gaspard, Hessmer. 
New Orleans. Norma E. Roy, Hessmer. 
J. P. Corona, Kenner. B. L. Wahden, 1201 French St., 
— Dalton, Kenner. New Orleans. 
~- — 




















DO NOT DELAY! 


Send in your order AT ONCE so that 
your Bees will arrive on time. 


Produced under the best of natural 
conditions, you will be well satisfied. 


Trade Agreement Prices —15% dis- 
count to all dealers. 

Italian Package Bees and Queens. 
AL WINN 

Rt. 2, Box 161 Petaluma, Calif. 


Member, California Bee Breeders Assn. 
Reference, American Trust Co. 


ST0 PROGRESSIVE APIARIES 


Have you written? Page 257. 








« 
Package Bees and Queens 
By Pound, Ton or Car. 
Service - Satisfaction 


Trade Agreement Prices. Write for 
particu 


VICTOR APIARIES $8 UVALDE, TEXAS 











MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 


. . Shows the Way to Success 


Gives the latest news and views of the rab- 
bit world—an illustrated monthly magazine 
of general and educational features. One 
year, $1.00; three years, $2.00; sample, l5c. 
AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 


FLAS Radio Tower Page 257 
—Answer Your Call—— 


MAYEUX BEE FARM 


ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 


“Honey Girl” strain, package 
bees with queens. 
2-lbs. Bees with Queen, $2.45 each. 
3-lbs. Bees with Queens, $3.15 each. 
2 combs Brood, 3 lbs. 
Bees with Queen $3.55 each. 
15% discount to de ale rs. 


MAYEUX BEE FARM 
Alix L. Mayeux, Prop. Hamburg, La. 



































{Pure Italian Queens and Bees| 


Young vigorous queens and full weight 
packages at Market Agreement Prices. 
Bright, yellow or three-band. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. 
E. A. SIMMONS APIARIES 
Powell Owen, Mgr. Greenville, Alabama | 
/) 














The BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


The Southern beekeep- With theAmerican Bee 
ers own magazine, but ~* & Journal makes a com- 
read by studious honey bination that covers 
producers every where. the beekeeping field 


Send $1.50 and get both magazines a full year 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Texas 








Leather Colored Italian 


Bees and Queens 


M. I. TINDAL BEE CO. 


Greenville - - - Alabama 





1937 


Honey House 
Equipment 


(Continued from page 225) 


Although the necessity of using 
only good worker combs in the brood 
chamber has been mentioned before, 
it needs to be repeated. Perhaps there 
is no other one practice which causes 
so much loss to beekeepers as that 
of using poor combs in the brood 
chambers. Sorting combs regularly 
and placing a big crayon mark on 
each poor comb will be of much help 
in keeping poor combs out of the 
brood nest. 


In contrast with the small size of 
the rooms for extracting and for 
storage of filled combs, the storage 
space for empty combs and supers 
should be large, much larger than the 
beekeeper supposes he will need. A 
room 24x32 feet is small enough and 
will soon become filled. This storage 
room may also serve as a shop where 
supers may be repaired and painted, 
although it is desirable that this work 
be done in an adjoining room because 
the store room is best if not heated 
and should also be kept free of dust. 

Above all, the room for comb stor- 
age must be mouse proof and bee 
tight. This room, or a smaller one 
forming a part of it and about 14x18 
feet and 14 feet high, large enough 
to store 2,000 supers of combs, 
should be built practically air tight 
and ready to use when it is necessary 
to sulphur combs to kill wax moth 
larvae. 

It does not appear desirable, al- 
though it is often done, to store 
supers on a second floor if they must 
be carried up and down stairs. If 
supers are to be carried up stairs, 
this should be done in the morning 
or at odd times which will not inter- 
fere with regular work and a slide- 
way should be provided from an 
upper window down to the truck. 
Such a slide saves time and labor. 

If a slope is available for the honey 
house, or if a driveway is made to 
t’e second floor level, the three rooms 
just considered, viz: (1) the storage 
for filled combs, (2) the extracting 
room, and (3) the empty super stor- 
age room, should be located on the 
upper level if possible, although the 
storage room for empties may be 
located on the lower level providing 
arrangements are made on the upper 
floor for loading directly on the out- 
going trucks those supers fresh from 
the extracting room which are to go 
back immediately to the hives to be 
refilled. Supers of empty combs to be 
stored for the winter may be carried 
down stairs at odd times without loss 
of much valuable time. 


(End of Part III.) 
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Hazel-Atlas presents four complete lines of Honey Jars, all 
designed specially for honey packers ... Crystal clear glass 
displays the natural beauty of your product... Jars are 
easily packed and labeled ... Available in a complete range 
of sizes... Write for free samples. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. 


WHEELIARG, W. V 


> ke, 


TALL CYUNDER JARS F 2 a_i 
1% mate i +9 service! EXCELINE JARS SKYLINE JAR 
to 


42 Ib. 10 4 Ibs. eee, te 


elt lis 


ee 
ackage Bees -:- Queens 


75c for queens. 2-lb. package with queen, $2.45. 3-lb. package with 
queen, $3.15. 


15% discount to dealers. 
Over 25 years’ experience. 10% down books order. 
WE DO LOTS OF TRADING. WHAT HAVE YOU TO TRADE? 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 


ROUTE 1, BOX 33 MERCEDES, TEXAS 
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mE MUETURES §— PACKAGE BEES Zurn 


Your choice of queens. 
Italian, Caucasian, Carniolan 
Queens reared in yards several miles apart insuring no cross breeding. Each race from the very best pure 
stock obtainable. 


Any who have neglected placing orders for bees until this late hour may still receive prompt shipment by 
placing order with me now. 





A quarter of a century of efficient service in the same locality is our record. 
My motto through the years: I will expect to do business with you again. 
2-pounds bees with queen, $2.45 each; 3-pounds bees with queen, $3.15 each. 15% discount to dealers. 


H. E. GRAHAM ” CAMERON, TEXAS 


LUMBER HAS ADVANCED 


y 
WAX HAS ADVANCED 
STEEL HAS ADVANCED 
} NAILS HAVE ADVANCED 
BOXES HAVE ADVANCED 


ns §=—| | WAGES HAVE ADVANCED 
WALTER T.KELLEY THE SEASON HAS ADVANCED 


But we are still holding down our rock bottom prices. Better buy soon as we will eventually have to advance 
ee prices. Our factory is operating to full capacity with ample material on hand. Free catalogue if you don’t 
ave one. 


The WALTER T. KELLEY CO. :: PADUCAH, KY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF BEE SUPPLIES CATALOGUE FREE 
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ST0 PROGRESSIVE APIARIES 


Have you written? Page 257. 


Order Your Foundation Early 


Ship us your wax to be worked into foundation now before the busy season starts. 


Every sheet of our foundation is perfect. Let the bees test it for you and abide by DISEASE L E 
their verdict. 


Let us quote you prices on lots of 300 Ibs. or more. 
We carry a full line of supplies. 
Price list on request. 





Can be profitably replaced with package 
bees. 2-lb. package, $2.45. 3-lb. package, 
$3.15. Italian queens, 75c. 


GUS DITTMER COMPANY, Augusta, Wisconsin J. F. McVAY, JACKSON, ALABAMA 


BURLESON’S packace sees 


Prime packages of young bees, for your increase, 
new apiaries, or replacements. 

We have 2500 strong, healthy colonies, and a queen 
apiary of two thousand mating nuclei to fill your orders 
on time. This picture shows one of our yards. 

Marketing Agreement prices on all orders. 
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Write for your 
free descriptive 
folder now. 


THOMAS C. 


BURLESON 
Colusa, Calif. 
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Crop and 











For our May crop and market report, we asked cor- 
respondents to answer the following questions: 
1. How near is honey cleaned up? 
2. Condition of bees. 
3. Amount of winter loss. 
4. Honey Plants—condition. 
5. Moisture and honey plant prospects. 
Honey Cleanup. 
Practically all sections of the country, without excep- 


tion, state that either the honey is all cleaned up already 
or will readily be disposed of before the new crop is 
available. A few exceptions perhaps are New York and 
Pennsylvania. There seems to be more honey also in 
North Dakota and Minnesota than had been anticipated 
earlier for this season of the year. Even in such cases, 
bower ver, the cleanup will be satisfactory before the new 
crop comes on which is late. California has disposed of 
practically all of its honey since the settling of the sea- 
men strike. 
Condition of Bees. 

On the other hand the condition of bees in practically 
all sections is below normal. An exception might be in 
the case of overwintered bees although these also have 
been kept in winter quarters probably longer than usual 
but seem to be coming out in a fairly satisfactory man- 
ner. 

However, outdoor wintered bees were encouraged by 
an earlier warm spell and then have been delayed until 
very recently at least by cooler weather and an extreme 
lack of pollen which has tended to reduce the clusters 
somewhat over the earlier estimates. 

This, of course, does not apply to Florida and the At- 
lantic seaboard states which give condition of bees as 
normal or above. In the balance of the South, however, 
the cool weather has had just the effects stated above and 
that it has in some instances reduced the strength of the 
colony over what it was a few weeks previous. 

Similarly, along the Pacific coast and particularly in 
California, bees are very late and probably are not get- 
ting up to strength to take advantage of the orange flow 
as they should. 

Winter Losses. 

Last year we had to report extremely heavy losses of 
bees. This year is just the opposite with less than a nor- 
mal loss we believe. Throughout the northern sections, 
the loss will run from 2 per cent to 10 per cent as a 
maximum although a few isolated locations report a much 
heavier loss than this. 

Extending into the plains area, the losses are about 
on the average as stated above. In the intermountain 
territory although many reports are of losses from 10 
to 20 per cent, still we do not believe that there will be 
the normal amount of winter loss of bees. Along the 
western coast and in the South about average losses we 
believe would cover it. 


Honey Plants. 

Throughout the entire South and along the Atlantic 
seaboard, honey plants are in excellent condition and 
should yield satisfactorily. This does not apply, however 
to Texas and New Mexico and into Arizona where the 
honey plants have been affected by last year’s drought 
and the shortage of moisture during the winter although 
moisture has fallen lately. 

The entire dry belt area is showing the effect this year 
by the shortage of honey plants. White clover is practical- 
ly non-existent except in New York and the New Eng- 
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land states and sweet clover in most areas has been badly 
affected both by last year’s drought and the shortage of 
moisture in the fall which prevented young seedlings from 
coming up in abundance and also by much heaving dur 
ing the winter. 


On account of this, we would state that honey plant 
conditions are far below normal throughout the white 
clover and sweet clover areas extending from Ohio to 
central Nebraska and Kansas. The dry belt extends up 


into Dakotas and extreme 
as the prairie provinces of Canada. 

The intermountain territory, however, reports honey 
plants in normal condition and in California, honey plants 
we believe are in far better than normal condition owing 
to the considerable amount of rain they have been having 


western Minnesota and as far 


all spring. The same conditions exist up the coast into 
Oregon and Washington and British Columbia. 
Moisture and Honey Plant Prospects. 

Extending from Maine down into Florida and across 


the South as far at Texas, we find ample moisture for all 
needs and in many cases too much. The shipping areas at 
the time this was written (April 20) were complaining 
of too much rain and too much cool weather but condi- 
tions under which honey plants will grow. 

The same moist conditions extend across northern 
Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin and north and eastern Minne- 
sota and into northern Indiana, northern Illinois and 
northern Iowa. Even the Dakotas have had their share of 
late moisture although too late to do a great deal of 
good for this year’s crop. 

It is in the intermountain territory, however, and along 
the Pacific coast that moisture conditions are ideal. Heavy 
snows have fallen throughout the mountain sections which 
will furnish ample irrigation water for all needs this 
year and in California and the Pacific coast, abundant 
moisture has guaranteed plants coming along as usual if 
just the ordinary rains are received from now on. 


Summary. 


All in all, honey will clean up satisfactory we are sure 
and the markets will be ready for a new crop. Bees are 
coming through with less than the average loss but far 
less prospects for honey plants than there were a year 
ago. In fact it is just a question as to where the limited 
areas will be for sweet clover this year. 

We look for beekeepers to do a big lot of moving to 
locate in areas which may be more favorably located as 
to honey plants. It would appear that any place south of 
a line extending through north central Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana and as far west as western Kansas and Nebraska 
would be dubious locations for honey this year. 

However, there is always “‘many a slip.” Last 
conditions were far above normal in this same 
and the drought came and —- everything 

This year conditions are far below normal and we m: iy 
have a year when all plants will yield in spite of it. 

However, present indications would not make one be 
lieve that there will be any more than a normal crop of 
honey except in the intermountain and the Pacific coast 
territories. Likely, California this year will make up for 
the of some other sections although the extreme 
northern states and the intermountain states do look 
especially favored this year. 

Alfalfa, which yielded well in 1936 in some 
western states, particularly Michigan, may not 

ctar possibilities should we have a wet year 


year 
territory 


losses 


central 
show the 
instead of 


an arid one. 














Renew Your Subscription 


Iverson Honey Company (Not Inc.) 





Are You Ready for This Season? 


Successor to Have you gone over your equipment? Have 
Write for Our Special Club Offers Edwin H. Guertin, 201 N. —— pine Senge _ ears. supplies ? Advertowes in the 
Extracted Honey bought and so American Bee Journal will welcome any 

AMERICAN BEE TOURNAL Reference: Firet Nationa! Bank of Chicago inquiry sent to them. 
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= BEEKEEPER’S EXCHANGE 


Copy for this department must reach us 
not later than the fifteenth of each month 
preceding date of issue. If intended for 
classified department, it should be so stated 
when advertisement is sent. 

Rates of advertising in this classified de- 
partment are seven cents per word, includ- 
ing name and address. Minimum ad, ten 
words, 

As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 

dvertisers offering used equipment or 
bees on combs must guarantee them free 
from disease, or state exact condition, or 
furnish certificate of inspection from author- 
ized inspector. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 





BEES AND QUEENS 


PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEEN INTRO- 
duced eliminates loss of queens. Our 

folder tells about them. 
A. O. Smith, Mount Vernon, Indiana. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, PACKAGE BEES. 
Alonzo McKay, Route 1, Vicksburg, Miss. 


“SHE-SUITS-ME” QUEENS. None better. 
Only choice selected queens sent out. Line- 
bred, three-banded stock. Prices after May 
20, one queen $1; six for $5. Special prices 
on large quantities. Send for circular. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Connecticut. 
PACKAGE BEBS, headed by a Caucasian 
queen $2.45, $3.15. 
Miller’s Caucasians, Three Rivers, Texas. 
THREE-BANDED ITALIAN BEES AND 
Queens of fine quality. A trial order will 
convince you. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mar- 
keting Agreement prices. Alamance Bee Com- 
pany, Geo. Elmo Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 
LIG HT 3- BANDE D ITALIAN ‘QUEENS. We 
are one of the largest growers of queens 
in the United States, producing 100 queens 
or more daily. We ship only young, laying 
queens and guarantee them to be purely 
mated and satisfactory to you. You are the 
judge. Price, The each. To dealers, 63% c¢ 
each. We need dealers in many localities 
The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


SPECIAL OFFER on 300 one-story colonies 
of bees in modern ten-frame_ standard 
equipment at $3.50 each. Truck them your- 
elf. We can make early shipments on two 
and three-pound packages of bees. with 
queens. Ship at any time. Trade Agreement 
prices. Dealers’ discount 15%. Dealers wanted 
in all localities. Health certificate with all 
hees. 
Little River Apiaries, Box 838, Gause, Texas. 
TRY TILLERY’S CAUCASIANS, package 
bees and queens. 2-lb. package $2.45. Un- 
tested queens 75c each. Safe arrival, satis- 
faction 
Tillery Brothers, Greenville, Ala., Route 4. 
GOLDEN ITALIAN QUE ENS that produce 
workers very gentle to handle, good honey 
gatherers. Health certificate. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Select tested $2.00; tested $1.50 
Untested The. 
D. T. Gaster, Route 2, Randleman, N. C. 


QUALITY QUEENS. 8-banded Italians, pro- 

lific, gentle, great honey gatherers. Safe 
arrival. No disease known in our apiaries. 
Carolina Apiaries, Dalice E. Crawford, Mer., 
Haw River, North Carolina. 


EXTRA YELLOW Italian queens that pro- 

duce bees a little more yellow than three- 
banded; more gentle and just as peed work- 
ers. Untested 75c each: tested $1.5 each. 
Health certificate and satisfaction. Hazel Vv. 
Bonkemeyer, Randleman, N. ¢., Route 2. 
JOYFUL QUEENS Leather 0s eslored Italians. 

Good honey ——~ rers and gentle. 75c 
each. Joy Apiaries, Walter Frierdich, Belle- 
ville, Illinois. 


CAN FURNISH FROM NASHVILLE, 200 

to 300 packages young Italian bees and 
queens for May shipment, at agreement 
prices, discount to dealers 


N. S. Gladish, R.F.D. 5, Nashville, Tenn. 
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NOTIC E YOU ‘NORTHERN BU YERS, Italian 


to be the best that 
y your order received. 


discount to dealers. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


Michigan Clover Honey. 
David Running, i 


FOR SALE—Well ripened clover honey, 
lot or local shipments. Wi 


PRODUCERS’ ASSN., 


FOR SALE—All kinds, : 
Greenwich Street, 


> CLOVER HONEY 
. Write for prices on large 


W. Summerfield, 


Dadant & Sons, 


FINEST QUALITY WHITE 


extr ac ted i in new 


8: satisfac tion gur srantee d 
Kirk, Armstrong, 


HONEY AND > BEESWAX WANTED 


WAX worked into comb foundation, acc 
in trade for oamuee or bought. 
our proposition i 


Paducah, Kentucky. 


* Sepant & Cookinham, 


HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 

carload lots of California and Westerr 
Honeys. We stock all varieties. HAMILTON 
& COMPANY, 108 West Sixth St., Lo 
Angeles, California 


WANTED - on and Amber Extracted 

Hloney, quantity: also beeswax 
Write THE, "PRE D W. MUTH CO., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—AIl dark grades of honey. 
C. Jankowski, Russell, Illinois. 


ALL GRADES, including capping melter 
honey. Prairie View Apiaries, 2005 Fuller- 
ton, Detroit, Michigan. 
WANTED—Extracted honey in carlots or 
smaller quantities. Send sample and prices 
MAXWELL BROTHERS, INC., LYNCH- 
BURG, VIRGINIA. 


WHITE EXTRACTED and comb _ honey 
Maple syrup. Any quantity. CENTRAL 
OHIO APIARIES, Millersport, Ohio. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—100 standard ten-frame extrac- 
ting supers with comb: 100 standard comb 
honey supers, sections 44. Health certificate 
Chester Keister, Clarno, Wisconsin 


135 COLONIES BEES. Good equipment 
Forced to sell. 
Earl Haswell, Tekamah, Nebraska 


FOR SALE—Forty 10-frame sterilized bee 

hives; also extractor and 24 lbs. of 3-Ply 
foundation. 

Write Wm. Prohaska, Earlham, Iowa 


FOR SALE 425 section holders for 44x1% 

sections, new, 2%c each. 275 separators 

bee-way % inch for S supers, $1.25 per 
hundred (new). 19 Modified Dadant covers 

used but good as new; dead air space, will 
last a life — _metal covered. 50c each 
. A. Kruse, Paris, Illinoi 


10-FR. NO. 1 SECTION SUPERS 4%x4% 

x1% bheeway, complete except scction 
and foundation, per 5 $3.10. Slotted bottom 
bar frames $4 to $4.50 per 100. Reversible 
10-fr. bottom boards per 5 $2.45. All-wood 
covers per 5 $2.40. Thin super foundation, 
all sizes, 5 Ibs. $2.70, 25 Ibs. $13.10, 100 Ibs 
$52.00. One-stem steam knife $2.75. Sample 
mailing bottles 12 for $1.00. Write for list 
Smith’s Bee Supply, Box 603, Billings, Mont 


—————— 


WANTED 


WANTED—Small filter press and _ other 
equipment for processing and _ bottling 
honey. L. T. Colvin, Falmouth, Kentucky. 


WANTED—Experienced beeman with clean 
habits for season’s work. State age, ware 
and references. Room and _ board furnished 
John Kneser, Hales Corners, Wisconsin 


RENT—Bee location for share of honey, 50 
acres sweet clover. alfalfa 
C. Stoner, 227 N. 18th St., Ne weastle, Ind 





FOR EXCHANGE > 


FOR IMMEDIATE TRADE—Packages for 
good sweet clover white honey 
Head _Apiaries, Winnfield, Louisiana. 


for chicks. White, brown LEGHORNS, 
Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes. Sexed chicks also 
Ames Hatchery. Deerfield, Wisconsin. 


SUPPLIES 





BEST QUALITY bee supplies, attractive 
prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated cata- 
log on request. We take beeswax in trade 
for bee supplies. The Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colorado. 


BEST. QUALI ITY ‘soft white pine Hoffman 
frames $30.00 per thousand. Complete 
line of bee supplies manufactured by us. All 

prices the lowest. Free catalog. 
The Walter Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky 
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Modified DadantHives 1) 7s - PROGRESSIVE APIARIES 
for Canadian Beekeepers Importers - Exporters - Breeders - Shippers 
eS ay Se lt a PROGRESSIVE QUALITY ITALIAN or CAUCASIAN BEES or QUEENS | 


h i: istri ‘ 1000 colonies for packages—1000 nuclei for queen mating. We are the first to advocate 
the Sig-cemp Cistelete last yer and devise a pedigree for BREEDER QUEENS. 
We believe in and BREED for that BETTER BEE. Write for literature. 


Prices :—Select untested queens, 75c each. Two-pound package, $2.45. Three-pound } 
package, $3.15. 
Write for Bookle-—BREEDER QUEENS. 


PROGRESSIVE APIARIES 


J. A. Schlotthauer and Al Mathews, owners. 


i §. P. HODGSON & SONS 
Shipping Office: Ceres, California. Home Office, Tehachapi, California. 


NEW WESTMINSTER aia 


PSDP BPP PPP PPP 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Canadian Beekeepers 


order from 
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JENSEN’S APIARIES | 


Offer you Superior “MAGNOLIA STATE” strain Italians, with 20 
years’ breeding improvement behind it. Our reputation as queen 
breeders has caused some unscrupulous to capitalize on our name to 
sell package bees. “MAGNOLIA STATE” queens procurable only of 
us, or our authorized agents. Our 1100 package colonies and over 
2500 nuclei enable us to fill any reasonable size order on very short 
notice. “Right Now Service,” full weight, prime young bees, queens 
that lay eggs amazingly rapid and compactly, and last but not least, 
“Low Express Charges.” Join the host of satisfied cutomers who have 
used Jensen’s bees and queens consistently for years. 








)) 
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; CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


If you want genuine grey bees send 

us your orders, more than a dozen 

years of selective breeding from sev- 

eral strains of direct imported stock 
enables us to offer you fine queens. 

L, We are booked up until late May. Send 

orders for that time or later. 

Select tested Queens, any no., ea. $2.00 

Untested, each 75c 
Queens and service guaranteed. 
a BOLLING BEE CO. 
* \ BOLLING - - - ALABAMA 
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ST0 PROGRESSIVE APIARIES 


Have you written? Page 257. 
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. PRICES 
Vs SS te 2-Pound Packages with Select 1937 Queen each $2.45 
er You will like the 3 Pound Packages with Select 1937 Queen each 3.15 | § 
i Booster Packages (queenless), deduct price of queen. 
~ FINE COMBS 4-Pound Orchard Packages with 1937 Queen each 4.00 
1 ; : 5-Pound Orchard Packages with 1937 Queen each 4.75 
rad your bees will build on 
SCHMIDT'S a 
s.. ECO 1 O MY 2 Frames Brood and Honey, two pounds bees, and queen = 
“y introduced each 4.15 
at. FOU ™ DATION 3 Frames Brood and Honey, three pounds bees, and queen 
introduced each 5.60 
Let us quote on your 1937 needs. 
wd ENSEN’S APIARIES :: MACON, MISSISSIPPI 
- OSCAR H. SCHMIDT J : : 
= Route 4 Bay City, Michigan = —_——_—_— —— 
i Lipata’s’a’s’a’a'a'a’e’ ”a"a"a"a"a’a’a’s’a"a"a"aa"a"a"a’a"s’a"a"a"a'a"a'a"a'a'a"0a'a’s’a'a’a’a’a’a"a’a’0’a'a’a’a'e’a’a’a"a’s’e’s's "a'a'a'a'a'a'a'a’s'a’e's Cece cece cece eee een es sss) | 
ed 
50 ead in American Bee Journal Today What Will Help You Tomorrow 

















c - ------ One Pound| © BUSY BFE BRAND Correct Base Angle 
3 Medium| y P 

to phy ty! ae T SOGES Seer] S now sacrounparion \#lgh Cell Wall 

ie . trem separate yards, 75c each. Health POSTPAID >t 7Oc : Sonniilice 80c : aR. nF 

NS, certificate. Package bees and nuclei. 

Iso euateim seme MAY WE SEND YOU YOUR POUND NOW? 

sin. 








_—— Guilford College - - North Geneon 
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We have just installed the best Aluminum filter, kettles, etc., for refining beeswax, 
known. Our mills and machinery have been greatly improved, capacity of mills 600 


pounds per hour, sizes and weights are accurate and correct. Don’t confuse our founda- 

tion with much of the foundation made today. You cannot buy better foundation any- 

tive where regardless of price. We buy beeswax for cash or work your wax into foundation. 
ate- We are prepared to supply your hives, 


extractors, bees, etc. We solicit your inquiry. 





ade Fi : : Visit our new all concrete and steel apiary and factory building of more than 16000 ft. 
ce If you are interested in Pigeons, you of floors. 
- need the AMERICAN PIGEON JOUR- 

NAL, an informational instructive 36- 





ns FOR SALE—400 five-frame nuclei, delivered to your door by truck if you wish, April 
page monthly magazine. Sample 1l5c; 























man * 20th to May list. From our Georgia apiaries. 
owe 12 months $1; three years $2. - = " 

All AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL The Highland Apiaries & Factory :: W. Elkton, O. 
Ky. Dept. B Warrenton, Mo. 
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GOSSIP ABOUT THE OFFICE 
IN THE MAKING OF THE MAGAZINE 


John S. Ferguson, of New York, advertised in a farm 
paper for a place to keep bees. Selecting the most promis- 
ing from the 125 answers he inquired whether they knew 
of any American foulbrood in the vicinity. In answer he 
received the following: 

“The nearest chicken hatcheries are at —-———— City 
and vicinity. No American FOWL brooders on a large 
scale are nearby. Neighbors raise and sell eggs but not 
wholesale or with known hatcheries.” 

a" Se 

Asberry Singleton moved from Iowa to Manitoba 31 
years ago, attracted by the rich soil of the Canadian 
prairies. He says: “I grew up with the mistaken idea 
that land was the safest investment but disillusionized in 
the recent collapse. It was then that the bees that I kept 
as a source of amusement came to my assistance. Ninety- 
two colonies gave me eleven tons of honey to sell.’’ The 
bees have saved many a farmer from hardship during 
the recent depression. 

a 

Elmer Carroll, of Boyne City, Michigan, wants to know 
how much honey can be secured from commercial radish 
fields. Radishes belong to a group of good honey plants 
but there are no reports available from the seed growing 
areas as to the amount of surplus to be secured. Will 
any beekeeper who is within reach of commercial seed 
farms where radishes are grown please tell us something 
about the yields and quality of honey from this source. 
There are localities where fields of from ten to forty 
acres are devoted to radishes for seed. In such neighbor- 
hoods one should be able to judge of the value for bees. 

in itt. aaa 

An interesting letter comes from W. M. Turner, of 
Westbrook, Texas, who raises cotton and honey to pay 
living expenses and keeps a pack of grey hounds for 
pastime. It takes a fast dog to overtake a black-tail jack 
rabbit but he had caught four the day he wrote. That 
sounds like exciting sport to follow a pack of dogs chasing 
jack rabbits on the Texas prairies. 

i —ABJ- 

J. A. Bonney, of Griffin, Saskatchewan, writes me 
about a new strain of yellow flowered sweet clover which 
is superior to others which he has tried. It is more like 
the white flowered Arctic sweet clover in that it stands 
cold and drought better than most kinds. He sends a 
sample of seed which I plan to plant this spring to see 
how it behaves in Iowa, 

He reports that Arctic sweet clover did so much better 
than other strains of white sweet clover during the re- 
cent very trying seasons that he will plant no other white 
strain. 

‘ —ABJ _— 

When the writer expressed a doubt as to the medicinal 
value of honey he was not informed as to the high regard 
in which it is held by some well known physicians. Since 
that time reports have come in from several sources 
which indicate that it has a very definite place because 
of its antiseptic qualities. Later we hope to publish some 
specific information with the authority of men recognized 
by the medical profession. 

“ Sl —_ 

An occasional case is reported where serious effects 
and sometimes death have followed a bee sting. Fortu- 
nately such cases are extremely rare. Dr. B. F. Beck, 
author of “Bee Venom Therapy,” has found evidence 
which indicates that such cases usually come when the 
sting is received shortly after a heavy meal. Those who 
suffer little inconvenience from stings at other times 
sometimes find themselves in great distress when stung 
soon after eating. Those who are susceptible to stings 
are apparently in much greater danger following a meal. 
ABJ— , 

It would be interesting to check every case of unusual 
symptoms following stings to ascertain whether all cases 
have occurred at such times. Our readers who have ob- 
served such cases will do a favor by reporting to the 


Postscript a description of the effect upon the individual 
who was stung and also whether or not he had recently 
eaten. 

—_—_—— AB] 

From Dr. Beck I have learned a number of things 
which I had previously overlooked. Among them is the 
fact that a smoker for use with the bees was in use 6000 
years ago in ancient Egypt. It had no bellows such as we 
use today but it helped to control the bees nevertheless. 

The Doctor suggests that saliva is the best remedy for 
stings. That being the case the victim is not likely to be 
in need without a plentiful supply ready at hand. 

ABJ 





Referring again to the names of localities as mentioned 
on this page several months ago, we learn that Honey 
Grove, Texas, was named from the numerous bee trees 
in the vicinity. Texas also has a Honey Island. There 
must have been some bees there also. 

ABJ 

A reader sends the question as to how far a colony of 
bees must be located from other hives to insure that 
young queens will mate only with the desired drones. 
There is a great difference of opinion on that subject. 
Some contend that ninety per cent of matings are from 
drones within the apiary even though other bees may be 
within a short distance. Others contend that drones will 
drift for a long distance and may enter hives several 
miles from home. In that case they might readily meet 
young queens at a long distance from their original home. 





_ This is a question on which more dependable informa- 
tion is highly desirable. In view of the necessity of con 
trol of the male parent in any successful breeding opera- 
tions it is important to know how far the drones will fly. 
I have assumed that an apiary which is two or three miles 
from any other bees is a reasonably safe place for 
mating. The question is, is it? Who can tell us something 
authentic? 

_ —  ——— 

T. A. Myers, now of Vermillion, South Dakota, wrote 
an article entitled “Variation in Disease Resistance”’ 
which appeared in the May 1921 issue of this magazine 
At that time he contended that the tendency toward dis- 
ease could be greatly reduced by selection. Thus he ap- 
pears to have been among the first to look to breeding 
as a means of control of American foulbrood. So many 
different persons have noticed cases of apparent re- 
sistance that there can no longer be any question of the 
fact. The thing that remains is to establish a strain which 
can be depended upon to inherit the resistance as a 
dominant character. 

; — 

An Ohio correspondent sends me a copy of the Ports- 
mouth Times of February 28 which gives a vivid picture 
of the great winter flood. A series of pictures shows the 
horror of the situation in which thousands of people 
found themselves. One of the most important national 
problems is the conservation and proper distribution of 
our water supplies. With floods causing death and destruc 
tion in one area while dust storms remove the soil from 
vast fields in another we are faced with a challeng: 
which may well hold our serious attention. 

: “pa 


John H. Lovell, of Maine, writes from Louisville, Ken 
tucky, to tell of the strange pranks which the flood plaved 
with the little houses of negroes and poor whites, “piling 
them up in all sorts of positions, even upside down.” The 
surprising thing is his statement that already “the city 
shows now little effect of the greatest rise of the Ohio in 
history.”” Thus do men return to their homes following a 
great disaster and reestablish themselves in the old situa 
tion. 

~~ — 

And now for the summer my letters should be address 

ed to me at the experimental apiary, R.F.D. 4, Atlantic. 


Iowa. 
FRANK C. PELLETT. 





